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Money for the relief o7 
San Francisco has contin- 
ued to pour in from all 
sources in the most unprecedented man- 
ner. President Roosevelt took the posi- 
tion that subscriptions should be limited 
to this country, but nevertheless other na- 
tions have generously insisted upon con- 
tributing. The handling of this fund is 
of national and even international inter- 
est. Immediately after the disaster 
Mayor Schmitz appointed a finance com- 
mittee composed of some of the most 
highly esteemed citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, men accustomed to dealing with 
large business propositions. Dr. Devine, 
the special agent of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross Society arrived in San 
Francisco April 24 and at once effected 
a union of forces. Under this plan the 
finance committee becomes the Finance 
Committee of Relief and Red Cross. 
Under proclamation of the president, all 
money is to be sent to Ex-Mayor James 
D. Phelan, chairman of this committee. 

The actual distribution of the food 
supplies is in the hands of the mili- 
tary authorities. Under this scheme, 
a prime essential of the relief work is 
secured. Without this union of agencies, 
the utmost confusion would have result- 
ed. The best spirit prevails and Secre- 
tary Metcalf reports that auditors have 
been appointed and accurate reports will 
be rendered of all money and supplies. 
As was to be expected in so great an 
undertaking there was much confusion 
at first, and some supplies were given out 
without system, but in a creditably short 
time this is being corrected. It is re- 
ported that seven divisions of the city 
have been made and in each 100 sub-sta- 
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Progress of 
Relief Work. 


tions for giving out food have been es- 
tablished. San Francisco thus became for 
a time a series of long bread lines. In 
these lines rich and poor, Italian, Hun- 
garian, Chinese and native fared alike. 
The only question was one of need. Suf- 
ficient supplies were rushed to the city 
and the danger of immediate actual suf- 
fering for food has been averted. The 
milk supply for San Francisco comes 
largely from the counties across the bay 
and these were not seriously damaged by 
the earthquake. The authorities took 
charge of all milk as soon as received 
and arranged for it to be used largely 
for the babies and children. The water 
supply system, while badly damaged, was 
to an extent restored so as to warrant 
the belief that a sufficient amount for 
drinking purposes is at hand. ‘There 
is still lack for fire, manufacturing and 
even for toilet purposes. From a sani- 
tary point of view there are a few cases 
of small-pox and some of measles, but 
so far this has been kept in check. The 
rains have flushed the sewers and gutters 
and a large force of plumbers has been 
at work repairing the leaks to prevent 
the seepage of sewage into the water 
sunply. Citizens have been instructed to 
boil all drinking water. Arrangements 
have been made to use school houses for 
temporary hospitals. 

The railroads have continued to carry 
passengers from San Francisco, large 
numbers taking advantage of this op- 
portunity. The surrounding towns and 
cities through Governor Pardee an- 
nounced the number of refugees that 
they could care for. The finance com- 
mittee has made appropriations from the 
relief fund to care for these refugees as 
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the burden would be too great for the 
local funds. Meanwhile the Red Cross 
is extending help to those districts out- 
side. of San-Francisco which were dam- 
aged by the earthquake. Local commit- 
tees have been formed in the towns to 
which the refugees have gone and the 
relief will be distributed through. them. 
The extent to which families were 
scattered is shown by the fact that many 
children and even babies arrived in Port- 
land unaccompanied and unidentified. 


It is exceedingly appro- 
Ref : 
Cross the priate that the Relief and 
Continent. 


Aid Society of Chicago, 
which shouldered the relief work grow- 
ing out of the great fire, should at this 
time be active in caring for refugees who 
are passing through Chicago from San 
Francisco. Food, clothing and temporary 
shelter are being distributed under 
Superintendent Sherman C. Kingsbury. 
Not only has the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities “loaned” its superintendent, 
Ernest P. Bicknell to the relief work in 
San Francisco, but its district offices are 
acting as sub-stations for the collection 
of supplies in Chicago, and its central 
office as headquarters for the committee 
on information and conference of the 
general Chicago relief movement which 
has been marked with a spirit in keeping 
with the memories of the trying experi- 
ences of this city in the 70’s. 

The advanced guard of the refugees 
from San Francisco reached New York 
on Sunday night. The story of one group 
of 430 people who took advantage of the 
free transportation supplied by the rail- 
roads is perhaps typical. This entire 
group was sent east as far as Ogden. At 
Ogden they were asked if they wanted 
to go as far east as Chicago. 163 were 
given tickets to this further point. Be- 
fore reaching Chicago an agent went 
through the train and took the name and 
the final destination of each person. Thus, 
if a passenger wished to go east to 
New York or Boston, or south to 
Charleston, he made it known, and in 
Chicago he was sent to whatever railroad 
had agreed to furnish the transportation. 
A large majority of the 163 who reached 
Chicago came farther east. On Monday, 
those who needed further assistance ar- 
rived in. New York and called at 
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the Red Cross Society, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or the 
charitable societies. Up to midnight 
of Monday twenty-two applicants had 
called at the Joint Application Bureau of 
the Charity Organization Society and the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. Of these fifteen were single 
men and two were single women. In one 
instance the wife had come east leaving 
the husband in California, while two 
others that applied found friends in the 
city who gladly cared for them. Fourteen 
needed immediate supply of food or 
clothing. 

The first applicants at the United He- 
brew Charities of New York:made up 
a family of man and wife and four chil- 
dren who arrived absolutely penniless 
and with scant clothing. The man had 
been a resident of this country sixteen 
years. He had worked in the garment 
trades in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, finally going to Los Angeles for 
his health. Two years ago he. went to 
San Francisco and became foreman of a 
department of a women’s cloak house, 
earning $25 a week. The fire destroyed 
everything he possessed except a life in- 
surance policy for $500. The family were 
on the train eight days without a com- 
fortable hour’s sleep and with varying 
amounts of food. One point in the man’s 
story is that he endeavored to leave the 
train at Chicago, but that when it was 
found he formerly had lived in New 
York a guard pushed him and his family 
back through the gates and on to an east- 
bound train. 

The relief problem following the San 
Francisco fire has thus spread across the 
entire country in ten days’ time. The 
very soreness of the need of some refu- 
gees will make imposture easy to the op- 
portune hypocrite. Adequate help can 
best be extended to applicants through 
the organized charitable agencies in the 
different cities. 


The first public view of the 


Tuberculosis 


Dispensary plans for the tuberculo- 
an ettlement oj : . 
in Chicago. SiS dispensary and social 


settlement proposed by the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, has been 
afforded at the Chicago Tuberculosis Ex- 
hibition. 


A Hebrew Charities Calendar 


The idea is to provide residence rooms 
for the physicians and workers in charge, 
in the same building which houses the 
dispensary and other facilities for push- 
ing forward the campaign against tuber- 
culosis. 

The ground, at the corner of West 
Polk and Winchester streets, in a con- 
gested region of the west side, has been 
given by William Kent. The plans 
adopted call for a two story building with 
basement. A roof garden—not intend- 
ed for treatment of consumptives—is to 
be a playground and school for children 
of consumptive parents and those other- 
wise predisposed to the disease. There 
is to be a glass roof-house for use 
in wet weather. This also divides the 
roof space so that one side may be used 
for kindergarten and cribs, while the 
rest can be occupied by other children. 
The second floor provides accommoda- 
tions for residents—a matron, superin- 
tendent and resident physician, also living 
and dining rooms for the resident staff. 
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The kitchen will not only supply the resi- 
dents’ dining room, but furnish invalids’ 
diet to be distributed form the floor be- 
low. On the first floor, the patients will go 
first to the waiting rooms. In the re- 
ception room the matron or nurse will 
receive their history and other informa- 
tion and direct them to the treatment 
room. A pharmacy will provide medi- 
cine and sanitary appliances. Consump- 
tive patients confined at home are to be 
taken care of by the visiting physicians 
and nurses. In the basement a disinfec- 
tion and laundry plant is to be established 
for the use of patients and their families. 


reps An innovation to remind 
Charities its friends of what the days 
Calendar. ‘ 


bring round. in the work 
of a relief society has been devised by the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York 
in the way of acalendar. A facsimile of 
the April sheet in red and brown, reduced 
in size, is shown on this page. 


Calendar of Important Events for April, 1906, 


Lest You ISSUED BY THE We Receive 
United Hebrew Charities of New York City, Do 
Forget 356 SECOND AVENUE Public Funds 


Aiello O69 


The United Hebr Charities’ visitors will pay 
150 Visits to families in their homes 


The Desertion’ Agent will soo after 358 cases 
opened in the Courts in a period of three 
months. 


662 CONSUM PTIVES and their families 

for and. happier betause of 

tise pte etal, of the United Hebrew 
Charities. 

1,34 WIDOWS and their 4371 CHILDREN 
are comfortable because of the care 
and assistance they have received from 
the United Hebrew Charities. 


3.229 SICK PEOPLE know that the help of the 
5 nited Hebrew Charities tided them over 


1 
2 
3 
4 


thete worst trials. 


1,684 WORKMEN are able to support their 
families because the United Hebrew 
Charities supplied them, during the past 
year, the tools of their trade. 


This ia bee = SABBATH of the month. 
er by your resolve to help the 
Daited | Hebrew Charities, 


Our poor beneficiaries REJOICE that they are 
able to celebrate the Passover, because the 
United Hebrew Charities gave them the 
means to do it. 


This is the SEDER night, and thousands of 
persons are thanking God. at their festival. 
for our ministrations. 


0/0 


To-day, of al 
as. i is PASSOVER, the time of all 
time for giving to the poor. 


days, you should be moved to help 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


The second day of Passover for our pensioners. 
You should remember their NE ED Ds. 


1641 Ui! N . Le) PLOYED persons were assisted 
find situations and self-support in a 
peaccan average of 4 per day. 


At least 1500 IMMIGRANTS were assisted 
by our agents at Ellis Island. and sent their 
way rejoicing, properly directed. 


Another SABBATH day. You can rest if you 
have assisted us, 


New York are grateful to the United Hebrew 
Charities for their help in getting them away 
from New York conditions. 


1 5 | 28,664 immigrants sent to communities outside of 


' This'is the time of year when SICK PEOPLE 


The LAST. day of PASSOVER. Do not let 
oliday pass without giving us your 
hae i give to the needy. 


16 


A good day on which to remember that Jewish 1 7 


IMMIGRATION will be increased 
this summer. 


Hebrew Charities Building. 
Avenue, 


350 WOMEN are learning, in our workroom for 


eperauisay workers, to be SELF- 
Ss ORT! NG’. Help to support 
that lahcAAR 


This is the day on which the Pension Committee 


meets. In on past year they have arenes 


PENSIONS amounting to over $50,000 


A good day on which to VISIT ae oF Sassi | 1 8 


The THIRD SABBATH, and we must send 
to-day, as every day. 82 quarts of milk to 
consumptives, 


Spring is here, and we want to per E TTE ey 
cate to move to BE 
QUAR TERS; Cr atld etapa} 


The United Hebrew Charities is busy to-day, as on 
all other days, RELIEVING distress. 


If a poor man comes to Ueo to-day if Ok TEs ae 
sof our ON BOO 
send him to us vette @ coupon. Le a Th 
care for him, 


5 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


thust be sent away from the city. 


25 GARMENTS are given to-day to those 


needing them. 


We are, CARING FOR 1,388 widows and their 
4.371 children to-day and every day. 


The LAST SABBATH in this month. Have 
you forgotten that we receive no public 
funds? 


We want you to REALIZE to-day that we 
must have the support of every person in 
our community. 


The month ENDS, and you surely will not let it 
go without the resolve to give us oo help 


by _your subscription. SEND IT TO 
Us. 
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Lesisttve’ What © has. been __ac- 

Advances in complished in the way of 

Maryland. Constructive nnd preventive 
legislation in Maryland the past winter, 
gives thorough encouragement to those 
watching the spread of movements which 
make for better conditions and freer op- 
portunity. For Maryland means in good 
time the south. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy advances 
have been in the direction of investiga- 
tions and publicity—of bringing social 
facts before the public and of bringing 
public opinion to bear upon methods and 
conditions. Notable in this direction pro- 
vision for a census of physically and 
mentally defective children, a thorough 
investigation of the needs of the adult 
blind, a commission to study the inde- 
terminate sentence and laws which give 
the State Board of Health a supervising 
authority over local boards, and authorize 
the governor to have representatives at 
meetings, of boards of institutions re- 
ceiving financial assistance from the 
state. 

Reference has already been made to 
the passage of the child labor law which 
prohibits employment under twelve years 
of age during the schooi year—a meager 
enough minimum to be sure, but a real 
step in advance nevertheless. Later 
legislation will raise this age limit; it 
will prohibit work the whole year round; 
it will keep the children out of the can- 
neries of the state as they are kept out 
of the tanneries of Baltimore by this 
year’s bill. Six inspectors are authorized 
to carry out the provisions of the law, 
at a salary of $900 each. They are to 
be appointed by the Maryland Bureau of 
Statistics and Information, one of the 
progressive state bureaus of the country. 
Two additional probation officers are au- 
thorized for the supreme bench of Bal- 
timore city, who will work chiefly in the 
juvenile court and may be employed by 
the judge of the criminal court. Insti- 
tutions are authorized to retain children 
committed to their care, until they reach 
the age of twenty-one. Midwives or in- 
stitutions can no longer receive infants 
or young children for compensation with- 
out securing a license from the Board of 
Health which is given power of inves- 
tigation. Compulsory education pro- 
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visions will reach specifically the deaf, 
dumb and blind and a census of all such 
children and feeble-minded children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen is pro- 
vided for. The movement for institu- 
tional nomenclature is indicated by the 
change of the House of Refuge for Boys 
to the Maryland School for Boys, which 
will be given $50,000 for new buildings 
to be located in the country. The St. 
Mary’s Industrial School, the Roman 
Catholic School for Delinquents, is also 
to be given $50,000 for new buildings for 
boys under ten years of age. The city 
of Baltimore is authorized to contract 
with the Playgrounds Association of Bal- 
timore for the support of playgrounds. 

A state tuberculosis sanatorium was 
incorporated and $100,000 appropriated 
for its buildings. $25,000 was also ap- 
propriated to the private hospital for con- 
sumptives, of which $40,000 has_ been 
raised by private gifts—a subsidy ar- 
rangement which cannot be given entire 
endorsement. 


A commission of five persons is to be 
appointed by the governor to study the 
question of the indeterminate sentence 
and reformatory methods for criminals, 
and this far-sighted undertaking may 
prove an antidote in the end for a cur- 
ious piece of legislation passed this year 
by which all minimum penalties under 
the jurisdiction of the courts seem to be 
done away with entirely. 

Commissions to improve the condition 
of the adult blind have already carried 
on investigations to some extent in New 
York and Massachusetts and their work 
is to be continued. With the appointment 
of a Maryland commission to work also 
in this field, a truly valuable body of 
information is likely to be gathered. The 
Maryland commission is required to 
make a census covering age, financial 
condition, cause and extent of blindness, 
and capacity for educational and indus- 
trial training. They will report Decem- 
ber 31, 1907. Meanwhile, they may aid 
such adult blind persons to find employ- 
ment and may furnish material and tools 
at a cost not exceeding $50 to any one 
individual. 

Reference has already been made in 
this magazine to radical legislation with 
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respect to assignments of wages and sal- 
aries. 

The State Board of Health is authorized 
when any local registrar does not keep 
full and complete records, to take charge 
of the local office for three months, after 
giving the local board of health thirty 
days’ notice. In case the registration 
does not exceed by 10 per cent that of 
the local registrar in the corresponding 
three months of the previous year, the 
State Board of Health shall pay the ex- 
penses for running the offices. 

The governor is authorized to appoint 
from time to time one or more discreet 
persons to attend meetings of boards of 
institutions receiving financial assistance 
from the state. Such representatives 
have no vote, but are entitled to be pres- 
ent at meetings of boards and to express 
their views. 


number of the Slav 

The Widow's journals in this country 
Slovak Version iohi ; 

of Towlay. have been republishing in 

whole or in part the arti- 
cles in this magazine in which Miss Balch 
is analysing Slay immigration at its 
sources. They are held to be the first 
impartial interpretation of this great 
movement of a people. 

Those who have been reading the 
series will be glad to thank V. Svarc of 
Cleveland, for translating an item which 
was published in the Slovensky Dennik 
(Slovak daily of Pittsburg). It runs in 
this wise: 

McKeesport, Pa., April 6, 1906—McKees- 
port children had a veritable “show” yester- 
day, when they saw two of our countrymen 
going down the street wearing “krpce.” They 
were Jan Skobovsky and his friend, who ar- 
rived yesterday in McKeesport direct from 
the old country, seeking work here. The 
entire capital which these fellow-countrymen 
possessed consisted of six cents divided 
equally between them. Of course you can- 
not buy very much in America with such a 
limited capital, but they were nevertheless 
hopeful that for this money they would at 
least be able to get something to eat. How- 
ever, before they would enter some “hotel’, 
they agreed to seek out an employment bu- 
reau. While they were sauntering along 
they were met by another countryman who 
entered into a conversation with them. He 
told them how a fellow-countryman had just 
been killed in an accident, and not being a 
member of a benevolent society there was no 
money available with which to pay his 
funeral expenses. In order to prevent the 
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corpse from being consigned to a medical col- 
lege, their acquaintance was making a col- 
lection to defray the funeral expenses. To 
this he requested them to contribute. They 
looked at each other. The death of their 
countryman touched them deeply, and each 
of them reached down in his pocket; produced 
three cents, and turned the money over to 
the collector, who was seized with a sudden 
surprise that such small amounts should be 
contributed. 

“Have you not more money?” he asked 
them. 

“In truth, dear brother, that is our last 
money, but when it is necessary to contrib- 
ute towards the funeral of an unfortunate 
one, we give it gratefully,” they replied. 

“And where are you from?” 

“From the old country.” 

“Have you been in America long?” 

“We are just coming from the railroad 
station.” 

“Just so, because nobody here wears 
‘krpce’,’”’ spake the collector, and took the fel- 
low-countryman along with him. He led 
them to the employment bureau, paid the re- 
quired fees for both of them ,and then took 
them into his own home, where after having 
washed, they were given additional clothing 
and a good meal. Their good-heartedness 
impressed him so strongly, that he told them 
they could remain his guests until they 
would find steady employment. 

Thus these countrymen of ours came into 
unexpected comfort, all because “they had 
opened their good hearts to a philanthropic 
fellow-countryman. 


The children of an Avenue 


Seventeen Smt 

Years of A mission would guess 
Small G 

evra: rather wide of the mark, 


no doubt, if asked to give 

their ideas of what a Kentucky town is 
like, and an equally vague picture of 
a Manhattan tenement neighborhood, 
is possessed by a group of small folk 
at St. John’s Academy in Corbin, Ky. 
Yet with both of these the vari-colored 
stamps of the Penny Provident Fund of 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety play a part in the scheme of things. 
The two cases cited show the remark- 
able spread of a thrift agency which, in 
its 17th annual report just issued, shows 
a total of 277 stations as against 55 the 
first year; 87,163 depositors as against 
11,690; and $51,464.80, deposits on hand, 
as against $5,568.57 in 1890. As the 
fund pays no interest it accumulates no 
large individual deposits and loses them 
as soon as they become of any import- 
ance. The volume of business was large 


in 1905, $114,571 saved, $112,439.75 
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withdrawn. That all but $2,000 was 
withdrawn, to be deposited in savings 
banks, or spent for necessities or other- 
wise, does not detract a particle from the 
usefulness of the fund for it is an ele- 
mentary school which leads to the sav- 
ings bank and is not in competition with 
it. 

The fund originated in thought with a 
member of the old third district commit- 
tee of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Mrs. Couper, who was 
asked by families in care of the commit- 
tee to receive small funds which they 
were trying to save. Mrs. Couper found 
this inconvenient’ to do personally and 
her inquiries led to the permanent organ- 
ized system. 

The close of the seventeenth year is 
marked by the retirement of Miss Marian 
Messemer who had been in charge of 
the work since its beginning. Charles 
Golden, her assistant during the greater 
part of that time, succeeds her as secre- 
tary and cashier. At a meeting of the 
Central Council of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society a resolution was passed 
to the effect that Miss Messemer’s faith- 
ful management “represents the entire 
history of the fund” and expressing “ap- 
preciation of her ability and devotion and 
regret that she feels compelled to re- 
tire from the service.” 

The success of this pioneer work in 
small savings is not to be gauged merely 
by the financial showing that 87,163 per- 
sons have deposited a total of $1,212, 
249.14 in the stations now operated. It 
has led to similar enterprises elsewhere; 
it has encouraged the spread of school 
saving systems, and more than that, it 
has emphasized the importance of the 
small depositor in ways which have led 
savings banks to adopt various plans, 
such as metal banks, and deposits by mail, 
which would reach the same class and 
encourage savings among those who 
need them most. 


‘ sieti Agi was made in 
rogress at these co i 
eurcss a umns a fortnight 


ago to the unfortunate at- 
titude of certain members of the medical 
profession of Washington, D. C., toward 
the bill requiring registration of con- 
sumptives in that city. It is now report- 
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ed that in consequence of the united op- 
position of the doctors, the committee 
on the prevention of consumption has 
withdrawn its bill based on the experi- 
ence of the rest of the country and in 
the interests of “harmony” has agreed 
to the emasculated substitute of the 
Medical Society which provides for the 
compulsory registration of imdigent cases, 
the voluntary registration of cases in 
charge of private physicians and the 
free examination of sputum for persons 
unable to pay;—provides, in other 
words, for practically nothing. 

If the press reports can be relied up- 
on, the arguments presented against the 
committee’s plan were the usual ones 
which have been offered in community 
after community and disproved by the 
experience of nearly every large city in 
the United States. 

The complacency of the Washington 
physicians and their bland superiority to 
the lessons of experience would be amus- 
ing if it were not so serious. We can 
only hope that the “harmony” which 
reigns is not more than a surface smooth- 
ness and that continued agitation will 
prevent the national capital from being 
quite the last American center to range 
itself on the side of sanitary common 
sense. 


The Orphan Asylum So- 


The ofthe! ciety of New York City 


Oeics. will celebrate this month 
its one hundredth anni- 
versary. 


“Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth 
year 

Without both feeling and looking 
queer.” 


But this old institution neither feels 
nor looks queer in its new and commo- 
dious quarters upon a beautiful site over- 
looking the “lordly Hudson.” It shows 
no marks of its antique origin. 

During the hundred years of its his- 
tory it has been most wisely and con- 
servatively financed. It has never closed 
its doors to destitute orphans and can 
probably show a greater average length 
of official tenure of trusteeship than any 
similar institution in the country. 


The Gospel of the Dishpan and Chair 


The institution was founded by a few 
benevolent women among whom was 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who served 
on its board of managers for forty-three 
years. Its chief executive official is the 
first directress. In the long stretch of a 
hundred years there have been but six 
women who have filled this position ; and 
a tenure of twenty-five years in its off- 
cial staff has frequently occurred. 

The institution has occupied three dif- 
ferent sites. The first was on Raisin 
street, in the old village of Greenwich, 
now lower New York. As early as 1837 
it was moved to Bloomingdale, where it 
had erected a new building on what 
afterwards became West Seventy-third 
street and Riverside Drive. It occupied 
this site until 1902, when it was moved 
to its present location on the east bank 
of the Hudson, at Hastings. 

This orphanage is one of the few— 
if the term is admissible—absolute chari- 
ties of the country. It receives no pub- 
lic funds and makes no charge for the 
care and education of its wards. Any 
full, destitute orphan of protestant pa- 
rentage is eligible for admission. 


To preach the gospel of the 
dishpan and the chair was 
the idea of an exhibition 
given last week in one of the buildings 
of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York. 
The exhibit was held in connection with 
the convention last week of the National 
Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses. And the doctrine 
back of the gospel was to show what 
contrivances can be pieced together from 
the most meager household equipment 
to meet the needs of district nursing 
among the poor—in emergency cases 
and in chronic cases where it is not nec- 
essary for the patients to be in a hospital. 
The dishpan is used in giving baths, in 
surgical dressings, as a pus basin, a solu- 
tion dish, a foot tub,—“anything under 
heaven you want water for.” And be- 
side this homely receptacle were shown 
strange utensils brought forth from im- 
migrant households in the hour of need 
to the aid of the visiting nurse,—cas- 
seroles, glorious Italian coppers and Rus- 
sian brasses such as would make the col- 
lector’s eyes bulge with envy. 


The Gospel of 
Dishpan 
and Chair. 
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The contrivances in which the chair is 
used—the chair and the bandage, for the 
bandage is a Pauline instrument and is 
all things to all visiting nurses—were 
such as to surprise the hospital worker, 
or the nurse in private practice used to 
glass tables and fine linen and the sani- 
tary appliances which modern surgery 
demands. Four chairs, held firmly by 
bandages, were used in a nephritic case 
for a tent bed, connected with a gas 
burner by a stove-pipe elbow covered with 
asbestos. This apparatus was one in 
actual use borrowed from a patient for 
the exhibit. A _ still simpler makeshift 
was resorted to for a woman whose bed 
was too broken to be used and who was 
placed on an old chair with a pail of hot 
water under her, her feet in a wash 
boiler, dosed with hot lemonade, and 
done up in blankets loaned by the settle- 
ment. This treatment was carried on 
in a rear house in Allen street for weeks. 
Chairs and bandages and two ironing 
boards went into a surgical dressing 
table. 

By way of contrast, was shown the 
condition in which a baby sick with pneu- 
monia is too often found in a tenement 
home, with head done up, wrapped 
over and under with a comforter, and 
temperature ranging at 106; then, as left 
by the nurse with a hot water bottle at 
its feet and an ice pack at its head and 
over it an old worsted shawl inside a 
pillow slip. So too, were shown a typi- 
cal tuberculosis bed and the simple 
methods of caring for sputum; the top 
of a dinner pail used as a hot water bot- 
tle; formical and chloride of lime, cheap 
disinfectants in typhoid cases, and so ar- 
ranged as to be without danger to the 
children. 

The aesthetic side was hinted at by old 
bed linens beautifully , embroidered, 
spreads and pillow slips and, most won- 
derful of all, a stunning Russian night 
shirt in red and black, home spun and 
hand worked every bit of it, with dashes 
of color about the neck which would 
make it the rage were the fashion to be 
introduced by a Broadway outfitter. 

Of progressive interest was the exhibit 
of the New York school nurses, show- 
ing with what simple appliances can 
school nursing be started in a commun- 
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ity, and illustrative of the day’s work of 
the school nurse. It is to be hoped that 
the visiting superintendents will carry 
this gospel home with them. 


The completion of the first 
year’s work of the New 
York Women’s Trade 
Union League was made the occasion of 
a mass meeting the evening of April 29, 
at Webster Hall. In opening the meet- 
ing Miss Dreier pointed out that the 
hope for all workers—and the hope for 
the working woman was the center of 
the discussion of the evening—lies in 
unity. Foreign born workers, she urged, 
must learn that they will secure decent 
sanitary conditions, fair wages and good 
hours, only with the backing of a strong 
labor organization. American workers 
must learn to join forces with these new- 
comers if they would secure these same 
things rather than have to compete un- 
successfully with new industrial recruits, 
foreign born and willing to accept lower 
standards. . 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch discussed 
vigorously how far is true the charge 
that women are the stumbling block in 
improving industrial conditions. She 
quoted damaging adjectives from the 
report of an English labor commission 
which had found the women workers 
“untrained,” “inefficient,” “always ready 
to accept low wages, long hours ;” “never 
wanting to get on;” “no concentration ;” 
“no self respect;’ “no self reliance ;’ 
“always ready to hang on to some one 
else,’ in a word “no grit.” 


“The trouble is,” said Mrs. Blatch, 
“that the world has taught us to hold 
ourselves that way, but the world is be- 
ginning to change its opinion of mar- 
riage and the home; to demand character 
there. It is in the labor union that the 
working woman can get the training that 
will make her not only a good worker 
but a decent, self-respecting wife and 
mother. * * * We think that we can 
work and earn wages without putting 
anything into the trade. Only now are 
we beginning to see our responsibilities 
for the future; that it is still our trade 
when we leave it.” 


The Women’s 
Trade Union 
League. 


the Commons 


This idea was carried further by Ger- 
trude Barnum, national organizer of the 
league, who said :— 

Women are individuals. When they get 
rid of this everlasting superstition that they 
are only wives and daughters and sweet- 
hearts of men, they will begin to see life as 
individuals. They would want to be home- 
makers still, but they will be ready to really 
make homes. They would protest against 
tenement conditions and they would fight 
against child labor. Who is the real mother? 
She who has found some of the real paths 
of life and is going to put her children’s 
feet in those paths. As a worker herself 
she will stand out for those conditions in 
the working world which will mean for her 
children something other than hours and 
pay and sweating which crush out of life | 
so much that is precious. Sometimes I feel 
that only an earthquake can make the 
women of the well-to-do see what working 
conditions in New York, such as those we 
find in Brownsville, are costing the race. I 
sometimes feel that they must work as the 
cooks work, from early in the morning until 
ten at night before their imagination will 
see what these things mean. 

Mrs. Mary Wolders of the Cigar- 
maker’s Union, Mr. Campbell of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, and William Ed- 
lin, editor of The Capmakers Journal, 
spoke of organization, the label, and 
strike methods. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, presided. A year ago Mr. 
Gompers had expressed the view that 
the league might become merely a fad 
among women of what he called “the 
pink note type.” | What has been ac- 
complished during the year has given 
him assurance that it is an organization 
(a9 bd 

not intended to be petted and coaxed, 
but to place women in a position where 
they can help themselves.” Mr. Gomp- 
ers utterance might indeed have been 
construed as a plea forstillanotherorgan- 
ization—one to keep heedless employers 
out of what churchmen have called the 
“place of departed spirits.” ~ “I can 
never forgive society for the wrong it 
has done and is doing,” he declared, “to 
the young and innocent exploited in tex- 
tile mills or the coal mines or other in- 
dustries. I have nothing but contempt 
for him who prays once a week for the 
salvation of women and children and 
the rest of the week preys on them. We 
want something not only in the sweet-by- 
and-by, but something in the bitter now. 


Some Lessons of the San Francisco Disaster 


I don’t believe that the Kingdom of 
Heaven will ever be attained by men who 
exploit the labor of children, and I be- 
lieve that we should set about energeti- 
cally to make them realize this.’ 


The dgudath Achim 
Free Burial Chessed Shel Emeth 
Society. ; 
stands unique among the 
charitable institutions of 
New York’s East Side. The society was 
founded to assist the poor in the burial 
of their dead. Since its organization in 
1886 it has given burial to 13,865 bodies, 
incurring a total expense of $132,817.71. 
Its receipts during the same period have 
amounted to $143,088.09. Aside from 
the aid that the society gives to poor 
people, the Hebrew Free Burial Society, 
to call it by its English name, renders 
good service by keeping the potter’s field 
free of Jewish pauper graves. 


These “last words’ are 
sent out by the local com- 
mittee of arrangements for 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Philadelphia, May 9- 
16: 

1. Do not forget to get a certificate from 
your ticket agent, together with your single 
fare ticket to Philadelphia. 

2. Guides will be found at Broad St. sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day to care for your luggage, etc. 

3. Horticultural Hall, Broad St., near Lo- 
cust, will be open all day Wednesday, May 
9th. Please register as soon aS you arrive 
in town. This will greatly facilitate the 
publication of the first Bulletin. 

4. There will be a post-office at headquart- 
ers. Mail may be addressed “National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, Horti- 
eultural Hall, Philadelphia.” 

5. Please notify L. Stauffer Oliver, 1007 
Bailey Building, Philadelphia, if you expect 
to be present on the opening night, in order 
that a seat may be reserved for you. 


The Philadelphia 
Conference. 


Some Lessons of the 


San Francisco Disaster 
Robert W. de Forest 


Some of the lessons of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster are old, some are new. The 
old ones will bear repeating. The new 
ones are worth learning. 

First and foremost is the reliance 
which can be placed on private generosity 
to meet such emergencies in America. 
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This has been proved again and again 
ona smaller scale, the latest illustration 
in New York city having been the Slo- 
cum disaster, when about a thousand 
lives were lost, and when ample funds 
were spontaneously contributed to meet 
all needs that could be so supplied. It 
has never before been demonstrated in 
such national proportions. 


It is fortunate that in this special in- 
stance Congress was in session, so that 
a grant from the public treasury could 
be made immediately available, but in 
lesser emergencies voluntary giving will 
suffice. 


Better so, for voluntary giving stimu- 
lates habits of generosity among our 
people. The grant of public money for 
such purposes by states or municipalities 
would tend to stifle private benevolence 
and create precedents sure to be abused. 


Next in order is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the ability of an American 
community to organize itself to meet un- 
looked for situations. It is not the mu- 
nicipal government but a committee of 
citizens which assumes control. It fuses 
its newly acquired functions spontaneous- 
ly with the federal army which happens 
to be on the spot. The great railroad 
companies, the telegraph, lighting and 
water companies, all combine with the 
self-constituted authorities to bring order 
out of chaos, as if in obedience to some 
natural law. 


It is probably the most signal instance 
in history of a social community’s in- 
stinctively co-ordinating its resources to 
meet a sudden and unexpected emer- 
gency. It could hardly have happened 
except in a self-dependent American city. 
Other American cities under like circum- 
stances will give the same account of 
themselves. We can trust them to help 
themselves. 

Another salient point is the efficiency 
in case of any such disaster of a well 
disciplined military force, accustomed to 
obey orders and under competent com- 
mand. The accidental presence of fed- 
eral troops under General Funston was 
all important, not only for the mainten- 
ance of order but for the distribution of 
relief. 
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It is a fair question whether there 
should not be quickly accessible in every 
part of the country a body of disciplined 
men constantly ready to cope with any 
such situation. It matters not what form 
their organization takes, whether it be 


a part of the regular army, or a trained! 


police force or a state constabulary. The 
important thing is that maintenance of 
order should be their profession and that 
they should be constantly ready under an 
efficient commanding officer. 

The gain to humanity of the telegraph 
and the railroad has seldom been more 
plainly shown. Without the telegraph 
and the railroad how many of San Fran- 
cisco’s 300,000 homeless people would 


have survived the famine and disease that | 


must have immediately ensued ? 

On the side of relief administration, 
with which this magazine is specially con- 
cerned, it is evident that the fundamental 
principles which govern wise action are 
understood. Organized charity has not 
preached and practiced in vain. The 
orgies of relief distribution which fol- 
lowed the Johnstown flood, when too 
often the weak were pushed aside and 
the strong possessed themselves of every- 
thing, have not been repeated. 

The administration of relief has been 
placed in experienced and competent 
hands as matter of course. There has 
been no hesitation or doubt about the 
expediency of doing this. . Not many 
years ago any person of good intention 
would have been deemed competent. 

It is no small proof of the recognition 
of training in charitable work that the 
President of our nation» and the 
reorganized National Red Cross. So- 
ciety should have chosen as- their 
special agent for the distribution of 
relief Dr. Edward T. Devine, diretcor 
of the New York School of Philanthropy 
and general secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, who also 
by some. strange chance happens to be 
this year’s president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 

The more serious problems of relief 
giving are still to come. The task of 
giving. out food and clothes, and provid- 
ing temporary shelter, however difficult, 
is nevertheless simple compared with that 
of recreating the means of livelihood and 
re-establishing the home. 


We are dealing, fortunately, with in- 
dustrious people able and willing to work 
if they have the means with which to do 
it. It is not the weary task of bolstering 
up the dependent. It is the inspiring 
problem of providing the self-dependent 
with the means of continuing to be self- 
dependent. vf 

But the mechanic to be self-dependent 
must have his tools, his wife must have 
her sewing machine, his family must have 
cooking utensils and some simple furni- 
ture, as well as a roof to shelter them. 
Moreover, the small tradesman, to play 
his important part in the social distribu- 
tion, must renew his stock in trade. 

It is meeting these needs promptly and 
efficiently that the higher relief work 
must find its scope and scientific charity 
its opportunity. 

Systematized loan relief. would be 
very desirable and helpful. There is no 
reason why anyone who is self-support- 


ing, and has lost his “tools of’ trade,”- 


should be ashamed of accepting as a 
gift the means of replacing them. Many 
self-respecting members of the commun- 
ity, however, would infinitely prefer to 
borrow and would be quite certain to 
repay anything they borrowed. Loan 
relief in limited amounts to approved 
persons would be a most helpful and 
proper means of restoring. earning ca- 
pacity, and lenders might be assured that 
the greater part of such loans would. be 
repaid. 


The Social Message of 
the Modern Church 


Graham Taylor 


It is highly significant of the tendency 
which religious thought and action are 
taking that the Lyman Beecher lectures 
on preaching at Yale University bore the 
above title. For only the second time in 
the thirty years during which this course 
has been delivered has it been exclusive- 
ly devoted to the application of Christ- 
ianity to the social conditions of modern 
life. Dr. Washington Gladden’s more 
general treatment of “Social Salvation” 
was most’ effectively supplemented ° by 
Dr. Charles R. Brown’s more concrete 
and incisive treatment of the “Supreme 
Need of the Modern Church.” He did 


After Earthquake and Fire 


not content himself with an appeal to 
pity -for increased. -almsgiving, but 
prophet-like -launched-.an imperious de- 
mand for justice in behalf not only of 
the despoiled individual but also in be- 


half of society’s protest against “the 
which such a 


type of human being, 
process. would ultimately produce.” The 
recklessness and ruthlessness involved in 
the. demand -for large profits and good 
dividends was amply illustrated by. the 
all too prevalent: conditions and tenden- 
cies which stare the Christian ideals and 
ethics. in the face. When at forty-five 
years of age men are discarded from any 
industry for, industrial old age at the 
very prime-.of their natural life, Dr. 
Brown demands in the name of religion 
some other reason than that given by a 
superintendent in a steel works, “the way 
we have to rush things now, makes it 
necessary for us to get in a batch of 
men, work them out and then get a 
fresh batch.” It does not satisfy him 
that ‘to swell the most extravagant scale 
of living which this world has ever seen, 
there are thousands of breaker-boys at 
the mines in Pennsylvania, and of 
bobbin girls in the cotton mills of the 
south, and of factory hands, men and 
women, in all the huge manufactories, 
whose physical health and mental un- 
folding, whose spirit of hope and moral 
stamina are being ruthlessly under- 
mined.” 
When they appear in book form these 
lectures cannot fail to direct and acceler- 
ate the already strong tendencies, espec- 
ially of the younger clergy to emphasize 
“the social message of the modern 


- church” not only in their pulpits, but in 


their parish administration. 

Into denominational polity the same 
trend is being wrought by the stress and 
strain, of the times. A very notable recog- 
nition of it has been recently given in a 
new “declaration of faith,” formulated 
as the basis of the proposed union of the 
Congregational, United Brethren, and 
Methodist Protestant churches. The last 
of these declarations, consummating 
those devoted to the definition of theo- 
logical tenet and sacramental obser- 
vances, for. almost the first time in any 
credal symbol, lays equal emphasis upon 
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the social obligation imposed by. the 
ethics of Christianity. The simple and 
strong language and spirit in which this 
new article of faith is expressed makes 
it memorable in the doctrinal develop- 
ment of the Christian life. It may well 
find place in the covenant of every 
church, as one of the pre-requisites of 
membership and be a bond of fellowship 
and work. It reads as follows: 


- We believe that according’ to Christ’s law 
men of the Christian faith exist for the ser- 
vice of man, not only in holding forth the 
word of life, but in the support of works 
and institutions of pity and charity, in the 
maintenance of human freedom, in the de- 
liverance of all those that are oppressed, in 
the enforcement of civic justice, and in the 
rebuke of all unrighteousness. 


After aynecive peti Fire 


Graham Taylor 


The utterance on the social message 
of the church, upon which we have 
commented above, is not more notable in 
itself than for the fact that its spokes- 
man has long been identified with the 
Pacific coast. It demonstrates that there 
is good ground for the hope of a great 
social awakening among tke people be- 
yond the Rockies. They have been so 
isolated from the closer contacts with the 
older and more developed states and 
cities that the extreme individualism of 
their spirit and civilization is the natural 
product of their coriditions and progress. 
The mastery of their mines has mastered 
most of the people who opened and. 
shared their wealth. The promotion of 
trans-continental railways has crowned 
promoters as “bonanza kings,” and sub- 
ordinated the people of whole states to 
the domination, if not exploitation, of a 
few rich men, or the corporations which 
perpetuate their dynasties. But the pio- 
neer period is passing. The backing and 
filling process has begun. Municipal de- 
mocracy is in the air.. Where West and 
Kast most meet and mingle, as at Los 
Angeles, there social progress has be- 
come the main policy of political parties, 
and the watchword, of the citizens ir- 
respective of party affiliation. But for 
public spirit, even with regard to their 
own towns and cities, for the support, 
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efficiency and development of public in- 
stitutions, for the enactment of advanced 
legislation restraining evils and protect- 
ing the helpless, and for the sense of 
solidarity with other parts of our coun- 
try and the world, the strong, prosperous, 
self confident communities of the Pacific 
slope have not been conspicuous. 


Comparatively recently, however, a 
new spirit has given proof of, its pres- 
ence among them. Plans for beautify- 
ing municipal conditions involve the re- 
construction of whole cities. Delega- 
tions come to the central west and east 
to study municipal policies with regard 
to public utilities. Municipal leagues 
are growing in number and influence. 
Organized labor has won its most sweep- 
ing yet crudest victories there. Public 
libraries multiply. Universities com- 
mand the best talent in the world, 
broaden culture, and popularize aca- 
demic studies by means of great sum- 
mer schools. 
of Charities and Correction was taken 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore- 
gon, to help raise the ideals, increase the 
efficiency and. promote the fellowship of 
all engaged in philanthropic and reform- 
atory work. Churches are by no means 
the last or.the least to be caught up and 
carried on by the social spirit which is 
sure to humanize industry, education and 
religion. Along some lines they have 
been foremost in thought, feeling and 
action. 


The earthquake and the fire have 
given “that one touch of nature which 
makes the world akin.” The “still small 
voice” which so quickly and _ tenderly 
crossed distance and every other barrier 
to whisper hope, courage and cheer, will 
never lose its charm. None of us can 
ever live as much to himself on either 
side of any dividing line as though this 
most appalling disaster in American his- 
tory had not drawn or driven our hearts 
together. The social awakening and in- 
tegration of our westernmost states and 
cities to share the common life of our 
whole people as never before, may be 
the richest aftermath of the desolation, 
in which it is difficult to see any other 
compensation. Unhampered by long 
tradition, free from hereditary custom, 
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untrammelled by any temptation to be 
conservative merely for the sake of con- 
servatism, with climate and natural re- 
sources which tempt both wealth and 
poverty to reside there, with the termin- 
als of waterways and railways, which 
draw east and west together as nowhere 
else, the brave, tireless, undaunted peo- 
ple around the Golden Gate and Puget 
Sound are likely to make rich return to 
the Central and Atlantic states for all of 
heart and hand ever invested among 
them. And that return is likely to be a 
full orbed humanity, expressed in free 
labor, wealth that shall be common- 
wealth, education that shall be cosmo- 
politan, religion that will be as human as 


it is divine, and manhood and woman- - 


hood fit for the citizenship of the world. 


Social Policies and the 
English Public 


A. striking indication of the increased 
interest in England in social policies 
which have for their object the preven- 
tion of dependence, is furnished by a 
current issue of the weekly edition of the 
London Times. Four of the seven lead- 
ing editorials in that issue deal with the 
following subjects: Meals for School 
Children; The Treatment of Vagrants; 
The Decrease of Drinking; and The 
Need of Pay Hospitals. In fact, that 
part of the table of contents which is 
given to leading articles looks strangely 
like our own table of contents. Almost 
any number of the London Spectator 
will also be found to furnish at least one 


leading article on some subject which it . 


would equally be within our own pro- 
vince to discuss. The phenomenon is 
not without its counterpart on this side 
of the Atlantic, both in the metropoli- 
tan daily press and in the weekly, and 
even the monthly, periodicals. 

Two of the four subjects which we 
have quoted from the Times, the treat- 
ment of vagrants and the question of 
drink are to have consideration in early 
future numbers of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. Problems of the hospital in 
this country do not relate to a need for 
pay hospitals, although there is naturally 
a continuous demand for increased facil- 
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ities of this kind. Indeed it is the adop- 
tion of what is described as the Ameri- 
can plan that is urged by the Times, as 
at least a partial solution for the diffi- 
culties experienced in England. 

There are those in this country who 
would like to see the hospital system dif- 
ferentiated entirely into two classes of 
institutions: free hospitals for indigent 
patients, and hospital-hotels for pay 
patients, adapted like hotels and board- 
ing houses to the needs of patients of 
varying degrees of ability to pay. This, 
however, is an extreme position, and we 
shall probably see instead an increase in 
the semi-private hospitals, with or with- 
out religious affiliation, and with incomes 
provided in varying degrees from en- 
dowments, pay patients, municipal sub- 
sidies, and annual contributions. If 
there is what can be said to be an Ameri- 
can plan it must include any or all of 
these sources of income, although some 
will prefer to describe payments by the 
city, county, or state as “payments ‘for 
the support of public charges,” rather 
than as subsidies and this is a fair dis- 
tinction, if such payments are made, on 
a per capita and per diem plan, after due 
investigation by some properly constitut- 
ed public authority. 

The first named subject—meals for 
school children—is dealt with in a meas- 
ure about to be enacted by Parliament, 
significantly named an “Education bill.” 
This bill, which appeared to encounter 
little or no opposition even in con- 
_ servative journals, provides for the feed- 
ing of indigent school children at pub- 
lic expense, and for the selling of meals 
to other children at a price sufficient to 
cover their cost. It is argued that in so 
far as this is an infringement of the 
principle of individual responsibility it 
is only a logical consequence of the more 
serious but now practically universally 
accepted infringement involved in com- 
pulsory school attendance. Originally 
compulsory attendance involved payment 
by parents of fees for tuition, but it was 
soon admitted that if the state is to com- 
pel attendance, it must provide free 
schools for those who profess themselves 
unable to pay fees. This logical develop- 
ment of the English free school, it is to 
be borne in mind is distinct from the 
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genesis and spirit of the public school 
in America. It is now held, in a further 
application of the same idea, that if chil- 
dren are required to attend school they 
must be kept in a sufficiently well-nour- 
ished condition to make such attendance 
profitable; in other words, that children 
cannot be taught successfully if they 
are underfed or improperly nourished. 
It is quite true that the needs of fami- 
lies who are so destitute as to be unable 
to supply their children with food might 
be met by the poor law authorities with- 
out the new legislation which is now pro- 
posed, but public opinion in England 
seems to be crystallizing in favor of old 
age pensions, special relief for the un- 
employed, and meals for school children — 
by means entirely divorced from poor 
law administration. Those who stand 
staunchly by the principle of individual 
responsibility and the doctrine that no 
form of relief should be given on easy 
terms, whether it be old age pension, re- 
lief for the unemployed, or meals for 
school children, are like voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness. It is only fair to 
add, however, that these voices are none 
the less clear and distinct, and it may be 
that with an improvement, of industrial 
conditions and the lessening of the un- 
employed, the policies for which they 
plead will regain their ascendency. 
Even as we write a change seems to 
have come over the spirit of one of the 
two influential journals to which refer- 
ence has been made. The Spectator vir- 
tually apologizes’ for not having suffi- 
ciently guarded its position — either 
on the subject of old-age pensions, 
and on that of feeding the children. 
In’ its: issue of’ March ' 24. ‘appears 
an incisive letter’ from Sir’ William 
Chance predicting that when the new 
royal commission on the poor law 
gets ready to take evidence, the an- 
tagonists of old-age pensions will not 
be found silent on the subject; and 
a letter from: Catherine C. Osler plead- 
ing in connection with the subject of 
children’s meals for the development, 
rather than the destruction of parental 
responsibility, which ealls forth the sig- 
nificant editorial comment that “the 
more this question is studied, the more 
clearly will it be recognized that the in- 
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discriminate feeding of school children 
must prove a curse to the nation and not 
a blessing. In cases where the children 
are really starving and where the parents 
are really unable to provide for them, 
let the poor law be invoked, but do not 
let us establish a new machinery of pau- 
perization.” 

In the same number of the Spectator 
is an appreciative editorial review of a 
series of papers contributed by F. A. 
Mackenzie to the Daily Mail, describing 
the extravagance of the guardians in 
London who build palaces for paupers 
instead of work houses, and spend in the 
maintenance of the inmates nearly three 
times as much as was spent in London 
in 1871, and twice as much as is spent 
at present in rural unions in England. 
And finally, as if still further to empha- 
size its thorough going adhesion to con- 
servative policies, we find a brief edi- 
torial notice of a paper read :by C. 8. 
Loch before the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, on the statistics of population and 
pauperism, indicating that while there 
has been a considerable general decline 
in the percentage of paupers of differ- 
ent ages to population since 1861, there 
has also been, within the last few years, 
an increase in proportion of middle-age 
and old-age pauperism. Mr. Loch 
thinks that this increase is due to the 
elaborate provision made recently for 
the feeding and shelter of the unemploy- 
ed, especially in the metropolis. The 
Spectator, accepting this view adds: 
“This paper presents a timely warning 
against the false philanthropy in which 
we have been indulging of late. To put 
the matter brutally, we have been dilib- 
erately manufacturing paupers, and un- 
less we now reduce the ‘out put’ the 
whole nation will feel the consequences, 
moral and economic.” 

There is of course, no more keen and 
able judge of public policy in the mat- 
ter of poor relief than Mr. Loch: and 
doubtless the full text of his paper 
would contain either qualifications or 
proofs which are not suggested by the 
brief paragraph before us. We have, 
however, been much misled by the dis- 
patches and our own correspondence if 
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the recent increase in pauperism in 
England can justly be attributed, pri- 
marily, to the relief schemes. It would 
seem to us a not unnatural result of 
economic conditions of which the ad- 
mittedly abnormal amount of unem- 
ployment, and exceptional distress,no less 
than the growth of the demand for spe- 
cial forms of relief are symptoms. No 
doubt the amount of pauperism, in the 
strict legal sense, can be restricted arbi- 
trarily by the amount of money expend- 
ed, or the imposition of harsher restric- 
tions. Out-door pauperism can even be 
entirely abolished, in the same technical 
sense merely by the abolition of that 
form of relief; and this has been done 
in several American cities. 


Possibly, as Chalmers held, both out- 


door and in-door relief, that is to say 
all organized public provision for the 
relief of distress, might be abolished 
without increasing the hardships of the 
poor and to their great moral benefit. 
The spontaneous, personal charity which 
Chalmers believed would take its place 
is now abundantly exemplified in the 
city tenements, and we share with Mr. 
Loch and his colleagues in the Charity 
Organization Society of London a very 
decided preference for such private 
spontaneous relief. It appears to us how- 
ever to be a one-sided view to attribute 
such increase as has taken place in Eng- 
land chiefly to the relief schemes rather 
than to industrial causes. Still, we are 
on the other side of the ocean and we 
are not prepared to say whether this 
question is one which can best be judged 
on the ground or at a distance. 

Nor is it a cause for any satisfaction 
that we are able at the moment to study 
it at a distance, for the world is in these 
days wonderfully small and centers of 
distress and of agitation no less than 
centers of reform and progress have a 
way of moving east or west with start- 
ling rapidity; and moreover there is a 
very close family concern in this coun- 
try for what happens in England, 
whether it be a revolution in the mem- 
bership of the House of Commons or 
the presentation of a significant paper 
before the statistical society. 
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Where San Francisco Was Sorest 
Stricken | 


The Mission District—Telegraph Hill—Barbary Coast— 
the Water Front and Other Quarters 


Lucile Eaves 


[This rapid survey of those sections of the community where both homes and 
livelihood were wiped out is based on an intimate acquaintance with the wage- 
earning population of San Francisco gained by the writer as head-worker of 
South Park Settlement. Last fall Miss Eaves came to New York to secure the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Columbia University. She left her studies within 
forty-eight hours of the catastrophe to engage in the work of relief, returning to 
San Francisco under appointment of the New York State Red Cross. This article 
was written in response to telegraphic request and was mailed from the train. 
The writer had not yet learned whether harm had come to a sister and co-workers 
in the old five-story bricK structure which housed this settlement in the heart of 


a tenement district devastated first by earthquaKe and then by fire.—Ed.] 


For a week the newspapers have been 
printing maps of San Francisco. Each 
morning and evening the black line of 
destruction has been extended to include 
new blocks. Perhaps it is well that we 
can form no adequate conception of all 
the human suffering involved in this 
sudden destruction of miles of homes. 
That the sympathies of the nation are 
already enlisted is shown by the wide- 
spread contributions pouring into the 
relief funds. A fuller knowledge of the 
striken people may bring an even greater 
realization. That the sufferers are not 
strangers in a far away state, but fel- 
low craftsmen bound to the people of 
other parts of the country by ties of 
blood and common working interests, 
may prompt the people of this great, 
rich, prosperous country to an even 
greater outpouring of relief. 

The damage from the earthquake was 
greatest in the made land which lies be- 
tween Telegraph Hill and Rincon Hill, 
and runs from Montgomery street to the 
water front. This is the wholesale dis- 
trict of San Francisco, and its army of 
clerks had not yet begun the day’s work. 
Only the market men were abroad buy- 
ing the meat, vegetables and fruit that 
were to feed the great sleeping city. One 
meat market collapsed, killing a number 
of these early risers, and probably others 
were injured by the falling debris, while 
hastening to places of safety. 

Towards the water front in this dis- 
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trict were a few of the cheaper hotels 
and lodging houses, old, badly built 
structures. These were occupied largely 
by sailors or other marine workers. 
There were also a number of manufac- 
turing establishments, the destruction of 
which will throw out of employment 
many iron workers engaged in the ma- 
chine shops, foundries and boiler works, 
the employes of two carriage and wagon 
factories, of several canneries, a number 
of women workers in the clothing trades 
and paper box factories, leather workers 
in harness shops and glove factories and 
the employes of two large tent and awn- 
ing establishments. 

Cheap, poorly-built lodging houses are 
scattered through the narrow cross 
streets of the blocks south of Mission, 
between 2nd and sth. These were 
occupied chiefly by unmarried men, many 
of whom are transients, or spend the 
winter in the city doing odd jobs and 
then get better paid agricultural work 
in the summer. The cheaper of these 
lodging houses were old frame build- 
ings, wretched, dirty fire traps which the 
city is well rid of. The reports are that 
they collapsed, killing some of their oc- 
cupants. 

Going still farther south from the re- 
gion of the hotels, you come into the 
tenement house district. The main 
streets from Ist to 9th or 1oth south 
to Branman were lined with small 
shops. In nearly every block one could 
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count on finding a butcher shop, a small 
dry goods or notion store, one or two 
bakeries or delicatessen stores, a fruit 
and vegetable stand, a grocery, and two 
or three saloons. While there were a 
few large stores, a great deal of the 
trading was done in these innumerable 
small shops, from which comparatively 
poor men have made a bare living. As 
a rule the family of the proprietor lived 
at the rear or over his shop, so that the 
losses have been double ones, the fire 
sweeping away both homes and means of 
earning a living. 

The little cross streets within these 
blocks were closely built with tenement 
houses. The poorer wage-workers lived 
near the water front of the Southern Pa- 
cific terminal. The loss was most com- 
plete in these districts because here the 
frame houses not only covered the whole 
frontage but there were also many rear 
tenements. The reports indicate that the 
fire swept these regions with incredible 
rapidity. There was scarcely time to 
save the sick and helpless. We all re- 
gret the loss of the precious treasures of 
art in the splendid structures of Nob 
Hill, but the owners will probably feel 
their losses less keenly than these poor 
outcasts from the tenements. The pa- 
thetic household treasures of the poor 
are gathered slowly, and often paid for 
week by week from the savings of in- 
adequate wages. 


As we go west into the 
Mission district, we come 
to homes of the more pros- 
perous wage workers, and professional 
or business people of moderate means. A 
large percentage of these owned or had 
partly paid for their dwellings. The 
South Park Settlement was located 
among the poorer rent-paying workers. 
We found that as our people gained in 
property they tended to move away into 
this district where they could hope to 
acquire their own homes. Probably 
many of these are partly protected by 
insurance, but a large number have seen 
the results of years of careful planning, 
hard work, and self-sacrifice swept away 
in a few minutes. There are also smail 


shops scattered through this Mission dis- 
trict. 


The Mission 
District. 
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Among the manufacturing establish- 
ments burned in the south of Market 
region were tin-can factories and can- 
neries, a number of factories where fur- 
niture, store and office fixtures and 
other cabinet work was done, planing 
mills, glass factory and wire works, 
a large lithographing and label establish- 
ment, seven large and many small gar- 
ment-making shops, a number of tobacco 
factories, and of large candy and 
cracker factories. 

The working people in the south of 
Market district are chiefly of American 
or Irish parentage. About 45 per cent 
of the early foreign immigration to Cali- 
fornia was Irish and the population of 
San Francisco has come from other parts 
of the United States rather than directly 
from foreign countries. Between How- 
ard and Harrison, east of 1oth street 
were the homes of many of the poorer 
Jewish families. 


Telegraph Lhe wage-workers north 
Hill. of Market lived about Tele- 
graph Hill. This was sometimes called 


the Latin quarter, because it contained so 
many Italians, Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. There were also some Russians 
and a sprinkling of Irish, Germans and 
Greeks. 


Dating back, back to the days of the 
forty niners, the region to the south and 
east of Telegraph Hill, often spoken of 
as the “Barbara Coast,” has contained 
the lowest dives and criminal haunts of 
the city. Climbing up over the steep 
sides of the hill and stretching about its 
northern and western base were the 
queer old, ram-shackle frame houses of 
the fishermen. These Latin people of 
San Francisco have not seemed to 
enter the more vigorous trades but have 
made a precarious living from the sea, 
orrun the small fruit and vegetable 
stands. They are also the market-gard- 
eners, and divide with people of Swiss 
parentage, a large part of the dairy busi- 
ness, 

The manufacturing establishments in 
this region included fruit canneries, a 
large cracker factory, and several to- 
bacco factories. 


Where San Francisco Was Sorest Stricken 


As has been repeatedly 
pointed out in the reports, 
the elements did their first 
and their most far-reaching work among 
the homes of working people and of the 
poor. As the wage-workers of San 
Francisco were quite thoroughly organ- 
ized one can get some idea of the extent 
to which they have suffered from the 
loss of homes and employment by notic- 
ing the approximate numbers in the 
different unions. These claim a total 
membership of about 60,000 of whom at 
least 5,000 are women, leaving 55,000 
men, who are heads of families or pos- 
sible contributors to the support of fam- 
ilies. 

Of the more poorly paid trades whose 
members probably had families living in 
the burnt neighborhood, we have first 
the marine workers. It is estimated by 
an officer of the sailors’ union that of 
the 3,000 members of this union, 
probably a thousand made their homes 
in San Francisco, and not less than 500 
had families in the burned district. These 
sailors are Scandinavians or Irish. Near- 
ly all the 3,000 members of the long- 


* The Working 
Population. 


shoremen’s union were burned out, and 


probably a large percentage of them had 
families dependent on them. This is also 
true of the 3,500 members of the team- 
sters’ union. The cooks, waiters, barbers 
and other personal service trades, have 
in their respective organizations nearly 
10,000 members. There are between 
3,000 and 4,000 members of the unions 
of workers in the street car service. The 
moulders, boilermakers, machinists, and 
other iron workers number about 12,000 
while the building trades claim 20,000 
members. The printing trades unions 
have a membership of about 1,200. 

In addition to members of the unions, 
there was an army of men and women 
working as clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers and porters in the great mercan- 
tile establishments. The larger of these 
often combined the manufacturing with 
the distribution of their goods, as, for 
example, furniture stores which main- 
tained upholstery establishments. To 
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these must be added manufacturing jew- 
elers, goldsmiths and silversmiths, art 
glass factories, boot and shoe factories, 
large wholesale importers of spices and 
coffee who prepared their goods for the 
market, rope and cordage factories, and 
countless other minor industries. 

If the wholesale plans for reconstruc- 
tion are carried out, it is probable that 
there will be employment for a large per- 
centage of the people now in San Fran- 
cisco, though many may have to accept 
temporarily, work to which they are un- 
accustomed. The teamsters and mem- 
bers of the building trades will undoubt- 
edly have more than they can do. If 
the great plants of the Fulton and Risdon 
Iron Works and the Union Iron Works 
are spared, they will have sufficient 
extra work to absorb some of the ma- 
chinists and moulders thrown out. Many 
of the mercantile establishments hope to 
resume business at once, so that a part 
of the clerks and office employes will 
soon be at work. But when the 
factories decide to resume business, there 
must be delay before they can take on 
their old force. They must not only pro- 
vide places of work but new machinery 
must be brought from a distance. How- 
ever, there are factories and buildings 
suitable for factories outside the burned 
district, and wherever possible tempor- 
ary arrangements will no doubt be made 
such as should enable some to get to 
work at once. At this writing the re- 
employment of the thousands of home- 
less San Francisco wage-workers would 
seem to depend entirely on the ability of 
San Francisco business men to secure the 
necessary capital to enable them to carry 
out the courageous policy of reconstruc- 
tion that seems to be the desire of every 
employer who has yet been heard from. 
The San Francisco banks must first meet 
the demands of their destitute depositors. 
If eastern capitalists can be induced to 
lend money freely on good business. se- 
curity, there is no reason to fear that 
the self-reliant working people of San 
Francisco will long remain in the class 
of dependents. 
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The Reconstruction of San Francisco 
‘Archibald: AciHill 


Secretary Metropolitan Parks Association, New York, and Secretary to the Slocum 
Relief Committee of 1904 


The economic factors which made San 
Francisco a great seaport—remain un- 
harmed-and assure the rebuilding of the 
city. The harbor makes it the south- 
western gate of entry and departure for 
the continent. The banks of the city are 
all solvent as their vaults were found to 
be undamaged. Many of the large office 
buildings \withstood the earthquake and 
although gutted by the fire these can-be 
repaired comparatively quickly. The city 
had in 1900 according to the census of 
that year more than ten times as many 
houses of wood as of brick or stone. One 
reason. for this was that owing to the 
distance from the mills, steel has been 
unusually high, while lumber has been 
very cheap. The homes of the working 
classes have been built mostly of wood 
and coupled with this was the fact that 
many of the streets have been narrow, 
making it exceedingly difficult to fight 
fire. The representatives of the fire in- 
surance companies have known the risks 
of such a situation and have organized 
to prevent the reconstruction of frame 
buildings in the burned district and to 
secure wider streets. 

But, of more far-reaching concern, 
many of its best citizens have realized 
that the plan of San Francisco had many 
defects (what city has not?) and several 
years ago called to their assistance Dan- 
iel H. Burnham, the landscape architect 
of Chicago, who was selected by the 
United States government to make a 
study of the conditions in Manila. Mr. 
Burnham made his report some months 
ago. Before the ashes had cooled these 
progressive citizens with James D. 
Phelan, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of relief and Red Cross had seized 
their opportunity and had telegraphed 
Mr. Burnham to come west at once to ad- 
vise with them about the city that is to 
be. : 

Here then is a new union of forces 
for the physical rehabilitation of our 
western metropolis,—the financial inter- 
ests working to prevent the fire risks 
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of former days and the aesthetic interests 
seeking to make a more beautiful city to 
live in. ; i 

To understand Mr. Burnham’s plan it 
must: be remembered that San Francisco 
is on a stubbed. peninsula, shaped’ not 
unlike a human hand with the fingers 
tightly closed. The ocean is on the west 
and the bay on the east. ‘The main part 
of the city is on the bay side, and-'this 
limited portion is what is commonly called 
the water front. At the extreme: north- 
west is the Presidio, a large government 
reservation. South of this, but also on the 
west, is the beautiful Golden Gate Park, 
which sheltered so many thousands dur- 
ing the fire. And at the southwest is 
the lake known as Laguna de la Merced. 
The city is built upon many hills and 
near the center of the peninsula are the 
Twin Peaks. 

The main thoroughfare of the city is 
Market, which begins on the bay and 
runs southwest. Mr. Burnham’s plan 
begins at the “water front.” He would 
have this made over in such a way that 
it would be increasingly available as 
the shipping center but also, by means 
of modern wharves and piers, would be 
made beautiful to the eye. Market street 
would be extended to Twin Peaks and 
around its base to the ocean. This would 
give one main thoroughfare entirely 
across the. peninsula. High up on the 
peaks and overlooking Laguna de la 
Merced, Golden Gate Park and the ocean 
he would place an Athenaeum and on the 
east, overlooking the bay, but nestled 
among the ravines. a great natural open 
air stadium. At the base, Market street 
would open out into a broad plaza with 
a recreation park. The small recreation 
parks, of which Mr. Burnham recom- 
mends several, are planned in the main 
to contain features similar to those in 
the South Park system of Chicago. 

The tops of all the hills according to 
the plan are to be preserved in a state 
of nature. The sides are to be terraced 
and it is suggested that a space of per- 
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Yr. Burnham’s plan for a civic center, San Francisco, with great public buildings at each angle 
of an octagonal scheme of radiating streets and boulevards. 


The proposed embellishment of Telegraph Hill, showing Washington Square and play park. 
Type of proposed treatment of hills. 


A charcoal sketch of Twin Peaks and the end of Market Street, showing plaza, by E. H. Bennett. 
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haps one hundred feet be reserved on 
the lower side of the terraces in order 
that the views out over the city may be 
preserved. This would give a peculiarly 
open and beautiful appearance to the 
new city. Mr. Burnham also planned 
that the pan-handle from Golden Gate 
Park be extended from the present ter- 
minus to a point where it would meet 
Van Ness avenue and Market street. 
This he would have made a block wide 


and parked. Around the junction of these 


three main thoroughfares, a civic center 
could be created not in the form of an 
open plaza but.rather that of an irregu- 
lar octagon with the larger portion of the 
center remaining as it is. Comparatively 
few new streets would have to be cut, 
bui existing streets would be widened in 
such a manner that a great public build- 
ing would be at each angle of the octa- 
gon | 

From this center additional avenues 
would be cut in such a way as to open 
up direct communications with sections 
which have heretofore been in a measure 
shut off from the center of the city. As 
already stated, Market street would give 
access to the water front and when ex- 
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tended to the west to Van Ness avenue, 
to the north, the pan-handle to Golden 
Gate Park, and new streets to Jefferson 
Park, the mail docks and the Mission 
district. This scheme would not only 
assure beauty but would also prevent con- 
gestion both of population and _ traffic. 
An ocean drive is also planned and the 
Presidio is also a factor in the Burnham 
city scheme, approached in such a way 
that all the residents of San Francisco 
can secure its advantages. : 

In crippling San Francisco’s resources, 
the destruction of the city may prevent 
the undertaking of the more elaborate 
improvements of the Burnham plan ‘at 
this time, but on the other hand the clear- 
ing of the ground may admit of even 
more radical planning for the future. 
Late despatches are tothe effect that 
Mayor Schmitz is to appoint a commis- 
sion. Not only in outlining broad plans 
for civic beauty, but in setting standards 
which will place the new San Francisco 
at the lead of modern communities in the 
sanitary housing of its working popula- 
tion, is the opportunity one big with pos- 
sibilites. 


After the Deluge 


The Varied Outcroppings of Charitable Impulse After a Great Calamity 
—The “ Yegg’’ and the Bogus Solicitor 


James Forbes 


A calamity precipitated and accom- 
panied by manifestations of the most 
awe-inspiring of elemental forces renders 
a quarter of a million human beings 
homeless in a few hours, violates the 
sacredness of death and almost instantly 
shatters the intensely complicated, inter- 
dependent and seemingly ultimate mech- 
anism of a modern city. At once the 
shock is registered in every part of that 
greater body of which the stricken city 
is a member and sympathetic remedial 
action is as inevitable as it is necessary. 

Allowing for self-interest, advertising 
devices, and the heady emotionalism of 
the crowd, there remains in probably a 
majority of the relief enterprises an- 
nounced while the shadow of catastro- 
phe still lay heavy on the land, a strong, 
even predominating undercurrent of pure 


good will, justifying humanity and realiz- 
ing in part even though but momentarily, 
something of the brotherhood of man. 
It may be of interest: to record here 
a few of the multitudinous channels 
through which, in New York city, by way 
of example, the flood of relief has poured 
and indeed still pours, though now in 
diminished volume. 
The great funds of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Stock Exchange have 
naturally attracted some of the very large 
contributions of financiers, corporations 
and wealthy individuals. The local office 
of the National Red Cross has drawn 
upon a wider field embracing all manner 
of subscriptions, large and small, and in 
particular receiving the bulk of all sup- 
plies given. Mr. Hearst’s American fund 
has enjoyed perhaps an equal, or even 
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wider range than the Red Cross, record- 
ing alike the large subscriptions of capi- 
talists and the mites of sweat shop work- 
ers. But the Mayor’s Relief Committee 
fund, as the city’s official relief fund, has 
received not only many of the larger 
contributions of all types, but has become 
the depository of the aggregate collected 
by the more obscure, picturesque and 
even dubious efforts. 

Of the larger contributions received by 
this fund, the most striking, perhaps, 
were those of the anonymous “Friend of 
Humanity” who walked into the city 
hall and laid down twenty-five one 
thousand dollar gold certificates, and of 
another anonymous donor who contrib- 
uted $10,000 in somewhat similar man- 
ner. To this committee also have come 
sums raised by the many theatrical benefit 
performances, church collections, and 
many thousands of dollars collected in 
a few days by the Salvation Army’s tri- 
pods and money-pots, street corner rem- 
iniscences of Christmas. 

Pugilists, too, have turned newsboys 
and vie with actresses selling flowers, in 
getting fancy prices for their wares. 
Players, not content alone with crowded 
houses and boxes selling at $1,000 pass 
the hat among their audiences, start min- 
iature department stores with goods com- 
mandeered by fair guerillas from good- 
natured storekeepers, or even act as 
cashiers in hotel bars the receipts of 
which go to swell the fund. Labor 
unions send substantial contributions and 
in many factories the employees give a 
day’s pay to the fund, or give liberally 
to collections in its behalf. At the race 
track young women in automobiles re- 
ceive contributions. from bookmakers and 
race-goers. Children empty their toy 
banks into the fund’s coffers and China- 
town sends its delegation of wide-sleeved 
merchants with their countrymen’s quota. 
Artists hold exhibitions and donate their 
works to charity, while professional 
clairvoyants and even massage parlors 
spend money profusely to advertise their 
own particular generosity. Nor must we 
forget that the entire country duplicates 
-in generosity and versatility of device the 
activities of New York. 

Much as we may regret the necessity 
of voicing a warning at this time, there 
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is a serious menace involved in this very 
versatility of device and general loosen- 
ing of purse-strings. 

Now, that the first horror has pass- 
ed, and though a majority of men 
are the better for kindly deeds and emo- 
tions, nature’s step-children, awe-recov- 
ered, unregenerate, have commenced to 
leave their lairs, impelled by the leaven 
of evil working within them to act ac- 
cording to the laws of their kind. While 
ruin still clutched San Francisco by the 
throat, human wolves staked their lives 


against the chance to steal a stray gold 


piece or a jewel. Now human rats and 
weasels, more skillful, persistent and 
dangerous are everywhere actively at 
work. 

The financial district of New York 
city affords a gauge in matters of 
this kind. In this and adjoining dis- 
tricts, upon April 26 alone, five impost- 
ors were arrested by the police while 
operating with bogus subscription-lists, 
and a number of similar impostors es- 
caped. It may be confidently asserted 
that from this time on a flood. of sub- 
scription-list impostors, gaining in vol- 
ume from month to month, will visit 
every community, unless, by little short 
of a miracle, business men everywhere 
can be induced to exercise the first ele- 
ments of caution in giving. 

For the sake of genuine sufferers and 
the cause of legitimate charity, as well 
as for those who seek to live by 
fraud no less than for society’s sake, 
business men should everywhere and al- 
ways acquaint themselves from a disin- 
terested and efficient source of informa- 
tion as to the merits of the cause to which 
they may be asked to give. 

New York business men in particular 
are apt to be approached. Make no ex- 
ceptions, least of all to the sleek lynxes, 
incredibly persuasive and admirably 
well-informed who may exhibit the 
names of famous houses upon their 
lists, but who, to the initiated, mir- 
ror but 42nd street and Broadway, 
the gambler and the confidence operator. 
Nor is it charity to fling a careless 
bill, with or without the use of a perhaps 
honored name, to the peaked, wizened 
wreck of ex-messenger boy or former 
bank clerk, the exhausted “tailings” of 
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the down-town pool rooms. The pos- 
sibly somewhat ebullient young ladies 
- who are “from the South” and hint at 
“society buds selling tickets for sweet 
charity” are not apt to assay any better 
than the middle aged campaigners of their 
sex who perforce seek the aid of sober 
colors and kindly veils to hide the hard 
lines of calculation. Nor does a pseudo- 
clerical garb, or the physical possession 
of what purports to be the uniform of 
some “relief” or “gospel army” consti- 
tute a reliable introduction. Too often it 
but seeks to veil the brand of Sodom and 
Lesbos. : 

Though for the present, and especially 
in cities and towns, imposture in the 
name of the San Francisco calamity will 
probably be attempted in most instances 
by means of bogus subscription lists and 
coliections for bogus charities, the selling 
of tickets for entertainments engineered 
by professional charity promoters, and 
the irresponsible pleas of visionaries and 
ill-balanced persons of perhaps good in- 
tentions, the professional tramp and 
mendicant must by no means be over- 
looked. He may he depended upon to 
operate energetically and extensively in 
his particular field. It is undoubtedly 
true that at the present time some thou- 
sands of professional “yege” tramps and 
mendicants of: both sexes, dnd more es- 
pecially those who usually confine their 
operations to the middle-west and south- 
west, are on their way to or- are 
already invading, the state of California, 
which has long sheltered a large aggre- 
gation of impostors of the tramp-mendi- 
cant type. It is said by those in a 
position to know that the Galveston dis- 
aster was the direct means of increasing, 
by several thousands, the criminal popu- 
lation of Texas. Criminals of all types, 
but more especially mendicants of the 
“yege”’ class attracted by the excitement 
and the possibilities of loot, flocked 
into Texas, found climatic conditions 
satisfactory and the people generous, and 
have since saddled themselves permanent- 
ly upon the community. 

In California climatic conditions are 
in great part as favorable to the “veoo” 
as in Texas, while the careless gen- 
erosity of the people is probably even 
greater than that of the Texan. San 
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Francisco, too, with its reputation of be- 
ing a “wide-open” town, has always been 
popular with the tramp, and has pro- 
duced a large number of “yeggs” and 
other criminals who rank high in the 
world of crime. Only the long “jumps” 
between San Francisco and Sacramento 
or San Francisco and Los Angeles, the 
nearest large cities, and the hardships of 
“making” the mountain divisions of the 
trans-continental railroad systems have 
stood in the way of giving San Francisco 
a popularity among tramps second only to 
that of New York. It may be asserted 
confidently that the plague of begging 
imposters of all types, now invading Cali- 
fornia, irresistibly attracted by the ex- 
citement incident to the destruction of a 
great city, the momentary disorganization 
of social forces, and the human impossi- 
bility of guarding efficiently and hu- 
manely against impostors at such a time, 
will for years to come impose on the gen- 
erous credulity of the west. 


Not in California alone will the men- 


dicant revel in imposture, but every city 
and town in North America which tol- 
erates mendicancy in any form will be 
imposed upon by false San Francisco 
“sufferers” for a generation to come. 
Unfortunately experience indicates how 
little healthy public sentiment exists in 
general on the question of mendicancy 
and we must be content to leave to the 
future practically the whole question in 
so far as the mendicant is concerned. 
In the matter of bogus “collectors,” how- 
ever, the possibilities are better for im- 
mediate systematic co-operation against 
such impostors. The only sane and safe 
proceeding for any business man ap- 
proached. by unknown persons for a sub- 
scription, whether in the name of the San 
Francisco sufferers or any other alleged 
charitable enterprise, is to withhold from 
giving until advised by some responsible 
local body (such.an endorsement commit- 
tee as San Francisco itself had or a local 
charity organization society) that the 
solicitor or solicitors are properly auth- 
orized, and the cause they represent 
worthy of support. Organized charity is 
well equipped in this particular.1 

_1The New York Charity Organization Society in par- 
ticular possesses. in its Bureau of Advice and Informa- 


tion, an admirable agency for the advancement of 
good works and the exposure of frauds. 
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To many people the word Galicia prob- 
ably suggests little—if happily it does not 
vaguely recall the Spanish province of 
the same name or even the epistle to the 
‘Galatians. Perhaps if the country is re- 
ferred to instead as Austrian Poland it 
seems more tangible and Cracow and 
Lemberg sound as if we knew something 
_about them. But to me at least they con- 
veyed no idea of the reality until I read 
‘that inimitable sketch of Miss Dowie’s 
‘called A Girl in the Carpathian Moun- 
\tains and learned for the first time, 
‘among~ other’ things, that there were 
people called Ruthenians and that they 
as well as Poles inhabited Galicia! 

It is from the northern slopes of these 
Carpathian mountains or hills that the 
larger part of the Galician emigrants to 
America come and they, even more gen- 
erally than the Slovaks, are peasants suf- 
fering from excessive subdivision of the 
land and often also from unfavorable 
soil and climate. 

In high lying spots the snow some- 
times lasts till May and falls again in 
October, so that even oats do not always 
ripen but may have to be cut green to 
serve merely as fodder. 

The living is notoriously poor, rye 
bread, potatoes, cabbage, “mamaliga,” 
(corn meal porridge), and milk, if there 
is a cow—these are the staples. Meat 
is often afforded only at Christmas and 
Easter but there may often be a chicken 
or duck on the Sunday table. 

The population is mainly Polish in 
the west and Ruthenian in the east, the 
center and for a considerable way west- 
ward along the Carpathians on the 
southern frontier. In fact the mountain 
folk, the Gorale, are a much mixed pop- 
ulation, a puzzle to ethnologists. The 
Carpathians, which except for the group 
of peaks called the high tatia are not 
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lofty and have been no great barrier to 
the intermingling of the elements on the 
two slopes. The Slovaks of upper Arva 
show the influence of their Polish neigh- 
bors across the range to the north and 
the Ruthenians, as we shall see, extend 
continuously across the chain into Hun- 
gary. Beside this as we go further east 
the Roumanian blood becomes percepti- 
ble. 

These mountains were formerly the 
haunts of brigands who still figure in 
legend, song, and dance. The tales of 
FPrzerwa-Tetmajer, translated into Ger- 
man as Aus der Tatra, are full of them 
and the novel of Emil Franzos For the 
Right is the story of a Ruthenian peasant 
driven to revolt and outlawry by his in- 
ner insistent demand for righteousness. 

Although the Ruthenian district is 
much more extensive than the Polish, the 
Foles seem to be the more numerous 
group, but it is impossible to get precise 
figures. 

In the case of both nationalities Gal- 
icia is only a part of their home territory, 
but to consider this it will be necessary to 
take them up separately. 


Of the sad history of Po- 
land, ruinedat once by its 
unfortunate. internal condi- 
tions and by its lack of natural bounda- 
ties, everyone knows: something. ‘Once 
stretching from the Baltic nearly to the 
Black Sea and embracing a territory 
greater than the present Austria-Hun- 


The Poles 
Under 
Three Masters. 


[1 The census of 1900 gives fifty-five per cent 
speaking Polish and forty-two per cent speaking 
‘Ruthenian, but the Jews, who are some eleven per 
eent of the population, confuse this test of na- 
tionality. It is commonly assumed in Galicia that 
a Roman Catholic is a Pole and that an adherent 
of the Greek rite is a Ruthenian, so much so that 
,steamship agents put down a Roman Catholic as a 
Pole on the immigration department. forms: with- 
out regard to language or affinities. This criterion 
would give the Poles forty-six per cent, the Ruthe- 
nians forty-two, the Jews eleven per cent.] 
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gary, it is now divided between the three 
neighboring empires, and lives as a politi- 
cal entity only in history and in the never- 
failing hopes of its children. The final 
adjustment of the prey gave Russia the 


lion’s share with two-thirds of the inhab- 


itants and more than three-quarters of 
the territory. Austria received only 
some twelve per cent of the territory, 
but of the sixteen millions or so of Poles 
about one-fifth live on Austrian soil 
mainly in Galicia, with a smaller body 
in the neighboring territory of Silesia. 

The condition of the Poles under their 
three different sovereigns differs consid- 
erably. In German Poland, along with 
order and opportunity to progress along 
German lines, has gone the most deter- 
mined effort to suppress national feeling 
and to wipe out the Polish language. 

In Russian Poland while there is not 
the racial contempt for all things Slavic 
which the German is too apt to feel, the 
Poles have suffered from directly op- 
pressive special legislation, as well as 
from the tyranny and corruption which 
have been the curse of all parts of Russia, 
and of late of course from the disturbed 


Polish girls from the Tatra. 
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Polish mountaineers (gorale) from Zakopane, a favorite 
summer resort of the Poles. five 


condition of the empire. On the other 
hand the country, especially about War- 
saw and Lodz, has become a great in- 
dustrial center, protected by Russian tar- 
iffs and enjoying the vast Russian home 
market. Here for the first time in their 
history the Poles, who have always been 
either nobles or peasants, have developed 
a middle class, commercial and indus- 
trial. . 
In Austria the government has for 
some time pursued a policy friendly to 
the Poles, but nowhere else among them 
are the economic conditions so_ bad. 
Lacking capital and commercial tradi- 
tions, and in an unfavorable. geographi- 
cal situation, it is very difficult to create 
an industry which can compete with the 
highly developed production of Silesia, 
Moravia, and Bohemia, which lie just to 
the west and are within the same cus- 
toms territory. The home market in 
Galicia itself is restricted by poverty, and 
inertia, and all the country to the east- 
ward, where Galicia would have a slight 


advantage of propinquity, is cut off by . 


tariff walls. Agriculture for the most 


ve ahenes 


mete ate 
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part is not very flourishing in Europe 


generally, except in capitalistic and in- 


tensive forms like the beet-sugar indus- 
try. Ina country like Bohemia this not 
only furnishes employment in field and 
factory, but supplies the neighboring far- 
mers with fertilizer and extremely valu- 
able feed for their cattle. But Galicia 
has little of such commercialized agricul- 
ture. Mining, except salt mining, is not 
of any importance, but considerable pe- 
troleum is produced. This, however, is 
largely in the hands of capitalists from 
outside the country, in some cases of 
Americans, and brings comparatively 
little money into Galicia. 

The Polish district, however, is per- 
haps more advanced industrially than the 
Ruthenian or eastern part of Galicia. 


al Ps ene Ruthenians Or Little 
paenesans ‘ Russians 1 have, like the 
u n S).* . . 
omen?" Poles, only a minority of 
their nationality in Galicia. Out of some 
thirty millions over two-thirds live in 
southern Russia, especially in the 
Ukraine, whence they spread over east- 
ern Galicia, the western part of the Buk- 
Ovina, and across the mountains into 
northeastern Hungary, occupying in all 
a continuous territory half as large again 
as the German empire.? 

Their history, though less well known 
than that of the Poles, is also ancient and 
romantic. Their chief city, Kieff, was 
the capital of the country before Moscow 
was founded in the middle of the twelfth 
century. When soon after, the invasions 
of the Tatars began, the wide open 

{2 This interesting nationality is known by a con- 
fusing multiplicity of names. Some call them- 
selves simply Russians wishing to merge with the 
great Russians predominant in the empire of the 
Czar. The official Russian term for them is Little 
Russians (Malo-Russians). Again they are called, 
from words used by themselves, Russniaks or Rus- 
sinians. The name Ukrainian refers to the : reat 
Ukraine district of Southern Russia and its use 
generally implies a desire for a separate political 
future for the nationality. The name Ruthenian, 
which the Germans, and, I think, our ethnologists 


mainly use, commonly refers especially to those 
living in Austria and Hungary. ] 


@They are distributed as follows: 


Russia (estimated) ..... 26,000,000 
ATOLC LAN oSichas ecare aeccie ete) < 3,074,798 
PS KOMIWUA pieisceecatcleiere cae! oe 297,798 
Bhi N ar JoQe 5 SOGOU Geo 429,447 


As immigrants, however, the importance of the 
different groups is in a very different ratio. In 
1905 the United States received 14,473 Ruthe- 
nians as follows: 

From Russia 

“.. Galicia and the Bukovina.......... 

“Hungary 


sishe e)siel exes a elle eke ¢ 6 0 ee) 616) 6 sees 


chenko. 
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steppes of the Ukraine lay exposed to 
their raids and thus were created the 
conditions which moulded the wild, rov- 
ing life of the Zaporogian Cossacks such 
as Gogol, himself a Little Russian, has 
painted in his immortal story, Taras 
Bulba. Although they had been free as 
the winds and had known neither serf- 
dom nor hereditary rulers, they fell later 
under the domination of Poles and Rus- 
sians and found them hard masters. 
Serfdom especially was odious to this 
liberty-loving people, and their bitter re- 
sentment of tyranny has been attested 
not only by the revolt under Chmyelnicki 
in 1648 (pictured from the Polish point 
of view by Sienkiewicz in his famous his- 
torical romance, With Fire and Sword, 
and in that of a half century later under 
Mazeppa (known to us mainly by the in- 
cident of his youth popularized by Byron 
and the circus), but by peasant risings of 
recent years. 

Of all Slavic peoples perhaps the Lit- 
tle Russians are most celebrated for their 
profusion of popular lyrics. One col- 
lector gathered eight thousand, with var- 
iants, in a single district. These songs 
are of love and war, of haughty Poles 
and cruel Tatars and love-sick maidens, 
and are apt to be mournful and tender. 

I am told that here in America the 
Ruthenians continue to produce new 
songs, but that their American lyrics tell- 
ing of work in the dark mine and of the 
hardness of the “boss” are neither so fine 
nor so free in spirit as the old. 

Not only in folk song but in modern 
literature the Little Russians have- an 
honorable place. They had free print; 
ing presses for secular as well as reli- 
gious literature as early as the sixteenth 
century, but many of their best writers, 
including Gogol, have used the Great 
Russian language even when their 
themes were Little Russian. In 1798 
began a renaissance of the language as a 
literary .medium, and they have - since 
produced authors of international repute, 
the greatest of whom is the poet Shev- 
They, like Russians and Ser- 
vians, use the Cyrillic characters, but 
the best authorities seem to agree that 
their tongue is not to be considered as a 
dialect, but as a distinct language. 


One curse of Galicia is the 
cleavage between Poles and 
Ruthenians, accentuated as 
this is by differences of race, language, 
social class, politics and religion. A great 
blot on the fair name of the Polish re- 
public was the subjection and degrada- 
tion of her peasantry, and the insolence 
of her noble landlords. In the districts 
oi Eastern Galicia, where Polish lords 
were set over a Ruthenian peasantry, this 
subjection was embittered by the fact 
that the Little Russian had always been 
a freeman, and by the intolerance of the 
Pole to a class not only socially in- 
ferior, but alien in speech and above all 
in religion. For the Poles, in spite of 
some stirrings of Protestantism and even 
of Unitarianism in Poland in the reform- 
ation period, have been almost universally 
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The Cleavage 
in Race 
and Religion. 


Ruthenian Woman. 


extremely zealous Roman _ Catholics- 

The Little Russians, on the other hand, 
had always been one in religion with the 
Russians, but in 1595, after various pre- 
vious attempts, the Jesuits succeeded in 
bringing large numbers over from the 
Greek Orthodox into the Roman fold. 
They accepted allegiance to the pope on 
very favorable terms, however, and were 
allowed to keep so much of what had al- 
ways been peculiar to the orthodox 
church that these Uniates or Greek Cath- 
olics, as they are called, were still sep- 
arated from the Poles by marked reli- 
gious differences. 

The married priests with their long 
beards, the mass in Slavonic instead of 
in Latin, the arrangement of the church 
with the great gilt screen, the ikonostas 
hiding the altar, the communion in both 
kinds given to the laity, the calendar thir- 
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Ruthenian from the Bukovina. 


teen days behind the Roman—all these 
things make the Greek Catholic strange 
to the Roman Catholic in spite of the fact 
that they are in full communion, mem- 
bers of the same church. 

Almost the only marks of the sever- 
ance of the Greek Catholics from the 
Greek Orthodox and of their Roman 
connection is the prayer for the pope, 
which replaces that for the czar as head 
of the church, and the passage in the 
creed which affirms the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from 
the Father. 


1 We have many such churches in 
= America, generally easily recog- 
> nizable by the display of their pe- 

culiar form of the cross with three 
transverse bars, the lower one oblique. In 
these churches one sees, here and in Eur- 
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ope, the most naive and touching dem- 
onstrations of piety. The head is bared 
before the crucifix which stands before 
the church; on entering the building the 
forehead is touched again and again to 
the ground, the ikons are kissed with fer- 
vor, the wonderful chanting of the Greek 
rite which permits no instrumental music, 
fills the building. 

By no means all Ruthenians in Austria 
and Hungary are Greek Catholics. A 
considerable number, mainly however in 
the Bukovina, are still orthodox. 

Unfortunately the political and reli- 
gious difficulties of the old country are 
imported to this. Poles and Ruthenians 
are apt to clash. Not only so, but 
the Russian state church, which main- 
tains a mission in this country and counts 
some fifty orthodox churches in the 
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United States proper, beside an equal 
number in Alaska, is regarded with great 
jealousy by Catholics, both Greek and 
Roman, as proselytizing. 

After this consideration of the two na- 
tionalities of Galicia, let us turn to the 
history of their emigration. Here, too, 
it will be necessary to consider them 
separately. 

Pi Coniie Polish emigration, like Bo- 

of the Poles. hemian, has a long past— 

even without counting John 
of Kolna, who is said to have command- 
ed Danish ships that rounded the coast 
of Labrador in 1476 and a couple of set- 
tlers of the colonial period, or dwelling 
too much on the revolutionary heroes 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski; and Niemce- 
wicz, friend and biographer of Washing- 
ton, who is an important figure in Polish 
literary history. The revolutionary 
movements of 1831 and 1848 sent us 
refugees, and in 1863 a Polish paper was 
being published in New York and col- 
lecting subscriptions for “the January re- 
bellion,”’ among them some from “Peles 
of the faith of Moses.” In 1854 some 
300 Polish families emigrated from 
Prussian Silesia to Texas, where they 
founded a settlement named for the Vir- 
gin, Panna Marya. 

But during this period the movement 


was still essentially sporadic, and in spite — 


_ of the brilliant record of Polish citizens 
in the Civil War, their numbers remained 
small. In 1860 the census notes 7,298 
natives of Poland; in 1870, 14,436. Na- 
tives of Bohemia were then 40,280. 

It was in the decade 1870-1880 that 
emigration began in earnest, and the cen- 
sus of 1880 shows 48,557, a gain in ten 
years of nearly thirty-five thousand. 
This was, however, mainly from German 
Poland. Nevertheless Austrian Poland 
(Galicia) began in this decade to lose 
population by emigration where in the 
ten years previous it had gained by mi- 
gration to the extent of 67,000 net. 

As so often proves to be the case, emi- 
gration to America was only one part of 
a wider migratory movement. The Poles 
had long been going as settlers either to 
Eastern Galicia, the Bukovina, or across 
the Dnieper in Russia. In the early sev- 
enties, when this no longer afforded suf- 


ficient outlet, a movement began to the 
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industrial regions of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia and lower Austria; also, with 
varying fates, to different parts of South 
America, and to some extent to the Unit- 
ed States. 

This current once started flowed on at 
an accelerating rate. In the last six 
years, 1900-1905, Austria-Hungary, 
which in this connection practically 
means Galicia, has sent us 194,000 Poles, 
Russia about an equal number (191,000), 
and Germany not much over one-tenth 
as many. The Galician contingent has 
steadily increased (except for the lull of 
the presidential year), rising from 2,280 
in 1899-1900 to 50,785 in 1904-5. The 
same is true of the Russian Poles, while 
German Polish immigrants have of late 
been absolutely decreasing. 

The general tendency of the movement 
of emigration to America has been to 
spread from west to east, from the Ger- 
mans to the German Poles, from them 
to the Austrian Poles in western Galicia 
and from them to the Ruthenians of east- 
ern Galicia and the Bukovina. 


The Ruthenian emigration, 
while smaller and later than 
the Polish, has grown 
much faster. The Ruthenian total for 
the last six years is only about fifty thou- 
sand, hardly more than a quarter of that 
of the Austrian Poles, but while the an- 
nual immigration of the latter multiplied 
something over twice in that time, the 
Ruthenians multiplied over five times, 
(1900, 2,832; 1905, 14,473). Of the 
Ruthenian immigrants of 1905 over two- 
thirds came from Austria (sc. Galicia), 
about a fifth from Hungary and from the 
Russian millions not 200 individuals. 

Among the Ruthenians large numbers 
of these intending to settle as colonists 
in America, go not to the United States, 
but to Canada, where they can more eas- 
ily get land. As regards the Bukovina, 
this is true of the great bulk of the Ruth- 
enian emigration, so that, although this 
is considerable it does not ‘directly con- 
cern the United States. 

The Ruthenians are said to succeed 
better than any other nationality in Can- 
ada, and in losing them we lose a very 
sturdy and gifted contingent, although 
one of the most backward in culture. 


The Ruthenian 
Movement. 
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It is worth noting, too, that Rutheni- 
ans in the United States often save 
money to buy a farm, and go to Canada 
to buy it. I cannot measure how fre- 
quent this is, but I was told in various 
places in Galicia, “It is not easy to settle 
in the United States. They either go to 
Canada or return home.” And I have 
heard of cases in America, one of which 
is worth telling. 

The story was related to me by a Prot- 


estant missionary in one of the most neg- 
lected factory slums it has ever been my 
lot to see. 

A Ruthenian who had been coming to 
the services of this missionary told him 
one evening that he had had a christening 
at his home the day before, “the evil had 
conquered him” and there had been 
drinking; but it was the last time that 
liquor should come into his house. He 
notified the eighteen boarders, who, in 
day and night shifts, occupied the two 
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up-stairs rooms of his little house, of this 
ultimatum. They might of course go to 
the saloon, but if they stayed on with 
him, they must bring no drink home. 
Some left, most remained. The man 
himself soon after joined the church, and 
later through his influence sixteen of the 
eighteen boarders did likewise. The 
process continuing, he came one day to 
the minister and asked him if he thought 
it would do to take fewer boarders. His 


Ruthenian peasant from the upper valley of the Prut with wooden ware such 
as is the product of a considerable house industry. 


wife had no time to go to church. He_ 
did cut the number down by successive 
moves to four men, trying to give his 
wife time to let him teach her to read. 
Finally he said that he wanted to live like 
the Americans, with no boarders and a 
parlor where no one slept. This, too, 
was accomplished, and the man and his 
wife and little children occupied a three- 
room house, with no outsiders. But at 
this point in his career he had saved 
money enough to go to farming—if I 
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remember rightly, $3,000, and went, as 
I said, to Canada to settle. 


As regards the industrial 

ie the character of Polish and 
* Ruthenian immigrants, 

about three- quarters of both nationalities 
are entered as laborers and a fifth more 
as servants.t But in this connection 
it must be noted that while the United 
States authorities provide the headings, 
laborer, farm laborer, and farmer, the 
figures do not give the measure of these 
classes. For instance, an emigration 
agent in Galicia, whose business it is to 
fill out these bianks, told me that if a man 
has no special trade, he enters him as a 
laborer, even if he has been a peasant 
who did no work for wages, but farmed 
his own land independentiy. He “con 
sidered the matter mainly with reference 
to what the man would become in Amer- 
ica.” This prophetic method of dealing 
with the facts naturally vitiates the fig- 


{* Immigration Department figures of 1904-5 for 
occupied immigrants. 
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ures and makes it impossible to get from 
them any answer to the important ques- 
tions as to what proportion are agricul- 
turalists, and of these what proportion 
are independent property owners. 

For Galicia these questions are practi- 
cally answered by the Austrian census 
figures. Galicia is an overwhelmingly 
agricultural country. Agriculture, un- 
derstanding this to include stockraising, 
forestry and allied occupations,,employs 
more than eighty-seven of every hundred 
occupied persons. This, with over three 
per cent in military and governmental 
service, leaves less than ten per cent for 
industry, mining and_ transportation. 
Now the Jews, who are the main com- 
mercial class, are alone eleven per cent 
of the total population. 

Of those occupied in agriculture, over 
eighty-three per cent. are indepen- 
dent producers or members of their fam- 
ilies working with them. 

This means of course that the great 
mass of the Polish and Ruthenian popu- 


; 
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lation are peasants—men with a little 
piece of land held by father and fore- 
fathers, back indefinitely into the feudal 
past. The peasant is a perfectly differ- 
ent type from the workingman. He has 
not his quickness nor all that he has 
gained in intelligence and self-reliance 
through competition, frequent change of 
place, and the trituration of city and fac- 
tory life. On the other hand he has the 
conservatism, the solidity, the shrewd- 
ness, the self-respect that go with prop- 
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children and have come to be excessively 
cut up. 

Of all the agricultural properties in the 
country, nearly 80 per cent are “small” 
(that is, under twelve and a half acres), 
and nearly half have less than five acres. 

The situation is graphically shown by 
the fact that of these engaged in agri- 
culture, only nine per cent are day labor- 
ers and six per cent farm servants, that 
is men and women hired by the year. 

That this excessive subdivision is the 
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Ruthenian girl with embroidered sheepskin coat and characteristic 
embroidery on her linen sleeves. 


erty, independence, and an assured social 
position—a position in a fixed scale of 
values in which the peasant is as defi- 
nitely the superior of the cottager, the 
day laborer, and the farm servant as he 
is definitely the inferior of the nobility, 
the large landlords. 


Agrarian In Galicia the holdings of 
sion : 

= Cause of the peasants, which feudal 
Migration. arrangements formerly 


kept intact and of regulation size, have 
since 1868 been freely divided between 


main cause of emigration from Galicia is 
obvious and undisputed. When a man 
can no longer support himself on his own 
land, much less provide for his children, 
he probably gets into debt and at any 
rate is in imperative need of money. 
The fear of falling from the social posi- 
tion of a peasant to that, immeasurably 
inferior, of a day laborer, is the great 
spur which drives over seas alike. the 
Slovak, the Pole, and the Ruthenian. To 
get money, paying work must be found. 
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Now machinery, rising wages, and the 
breaking up of large estates have lessened 
the demand for farm labor. Industry 
there is practically none. A regular sea- 
sonal emigration to Germany carries a 
horde of “Sachsenganger” across the 
border and back every summer, but in- 
creasing numbers reason, “if we must 
leave home, why not go further where 
wages are largest and stay till we have 
earned what we need.” So the father 
goes himself or sends his son to get 
money to redeem or to enlarge the farm. 

The money for the passage seems very 
frequently to be borrowed, if from neigh- 
bors then without any guarantee and 
without interest. A Jew takes from six 
to ten per cent. A peasant can always 
get credit and never fails to pay. If he 
is actually unable to do so, his brother 
assumes the debt. He almost never sells 
his land (unless going definitely as a col- 
onist), though he may raise money by 
selling a cow or a couple of pigs or what 
not. Sometimes the land is leased to a 
neighbor, the rent being paid beforehand 
at the rate of seven or eight gulden a 
yoke. It is less and less customary to 
resort to the Jewish lenders for a loan, 
especially in western Galicia, where the 
peasants are more prudent, but even 
among the Ruthenians money is now 
more often borrowed from credit estab- 
lishments. 

As to women emigrants I heard 
some interesting statements. Of late 
many peasant girls go to America to earn 
money. Very often the girl goes over 
while her intended is serving his three 
years in the army, and earns enough to 
prepay his passage. This is in all cases 
regarded as a debt and he always repays 
the money. There is no common prop- 
erty till after marriage. Forty girls 
went recently to Chicago to do embroid- 
ery which they had learned here (my in- 
formant was of Cracow). Some are 
“coffee cooks” in hotels. Many of course, 
especially Ruthenians, go as servants. 


Illiteracy Lhe Galician emigrants, be- 
But Growing ing, as we have shown, al- 
Intelligence. 4 
most wholly peasants in a 
very small way, it is not surprising to 
find them largely illiterate. Our immi- 
gration figures for 1905 make the Ruth- 
enians, with 63 per cent illiterates, the 
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lowest in the scale except the Portugese 
with 67. Poles (from all three em- 
pires), with 4o, rank better than the 
South Italians or Lithuanians. 

In Galicia one hears much complaint 
of the lack of schools, which are said to 
be even scarcer, relative to the popula- 
tion, in the west than in the east. The 
peasants often combine and hire a 
teacher independently for themselves for 
the winter 1o teach men, women and 
children alike. In such places almost 
every one can read and write. On the 
other hand, in a place near Gorlice the 
doctor told us that in his district there 
were only nine schools among thirty vil- 
lages, and that these were so poor that 
he did not think a quarter of the scholars 
learned even to read. Sometimes if a 
teacher complains of truancy, he is boy- 
cotted, sometimes he is placated with lit- 
tle bribes of eggs and so forth. 

But conditions are improving. Ac- 
cording to the Galician figures of 1900 
for the Poles, while the older men, 
those from thirty to fifty years old, 


_ showed nearly 40 per cent. who could 


neither read nor write, among boys of ten 
to twenty the figure sank below 27. 
Among Ruthenians the improvement was 
much greater—from nearly 80 to under 
37: 

Intelligence is growing; there is more 
idea of the world and more desire for 
education for the children, especially in 
western Galicia, and this means that emi- 
gration will go on increasing. That it 
will do so largely seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion. 

Beside the excessive subdivision of 
land, contributory causes of emigration 
are doubtless usury and debt, taxes and 
intemperance, all largely interrelated and 
all intimately connected with the eco- 
nomic role of the Jew. Even more than 
among the Slovaks, one hears here bitter 
complaints of the Jew both as usurer 
and as publican. Here the old feudal 
rule which gave the large land owners 
the monopoly of the drink traffic, has 
lasted, at least as regards retail sale, 
and the Jew is the usual lessee of this 
monopoly called in Polish propinacja, in 
German propinationsrecht. By a recent 
law this right expires in 1910, and then 
I am told, the United States may expect 
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to receive some ten thousand, Jewish 
liquor dealers, no longer able to sell drink 
at home. Sincerely as one must admire 
the fine qualities of the Jews, this can 
hardly seem a bright prospect. It may 
be that our vast stores of temperance zeal 
might be turned to advantage to add a 
clause to our immigration law forbidding 
the entrance of those whose business has 
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been liquor selling, but it could hardly 


be enforced if passed. 


An interesting result of the 
The Interaction 


Between  eMmigration to America, and 
Galicia and 1 ° . . 
alicia and this not alone in Galicia, is 


the buying up of land with 
“American money.” The large land- 
owner who farms for profit, is caught 
between the upper and nether millstone. 


Lads like these, piping among their sheep beside a brook ‘ 
with their sweethearts on the grass seem to us absolutely Arcadian, 


or dancing 
On 


our streets, speaking broken and vulgarized English, dressed in ill-fitting 
ready-made clothes, bewildered by their strange surroundings they are too 
apt to seem to us ‘‘stolid,”’ “low,” “‘mere animals.” But behind the glamor 
of our sentimentalism as behind the veil of our lack of sympathy and under- 
standing the man is the same man—like the rest of us a strange mixture of 


spirit and brute. 
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Grain from America, North and South, 
has lowered prices, emigration has raised 
wages, and the influx of money specially 
destined for buying land has increased 
land values. Moreover, the aristocratic 
landlord is too often unbusinesslike and 
self indulgent, a poor manager. The 
consequence is that large estates come 
into the market and are bought up by 
peasants for small lots. In Galicia alone 
some 50,000 to 90,000 acres are “parzel- 
liert” in this way annually. Interesting 
instances of this process were related to 
me among the Ruthenians in Hungary. 
In one case an estate of some 700 acres 
was for sale. A hundred or so peasants 
acting together bought this for $40,000. 
In another case where some $64,000 was 
to be paid, a lawyer offered to procure 
the money for them on easy terms, but 
they said, “Oh, no, we will send to Amer- 
ica for it,” and they did so. They paid 
$24,000 down, and $40,000 more was 
sent in the course of two years from 
America to complete the payment. To 
show how values have risen—this iand 
which sold for $64,000 was perhaps a 
fifth part of an estate which was bought 
about 1870 for something over $8,000. 

The conditions of life among the peas- 
ants differ of course from place to place, 
and vary as they do everywhere else, ac- 
cording to the character of individuals. 
From what I have heard, as well as from 
what I saw, I should say that in general 
things were poorer in Galicia than among 
the Slovaks. In the establishment of a 
peasant family near Lemberg, better off 
than many, with a whole series of small 
farm buildings grouped about the house 
—granary, barn, wattled bin for Indian 
corn, cow stall and so forth—the old 
peasant mother and what we saw of her 
house would have done credit to any 
slum, and the farm maid slept in the lit- 
tle, dark, filthy cow-house, where there 
was no trace of any regard for health 
or comfort, unless a hole for shoveling 
Manure out on to the heap outside could 
be called that. 

One gets a vivid picture of the life of 
such a maid in Miss Dowie’s book already 
referred to. 

As I paint this dark picture I think of 
another village, as it happened a Ruthe- 
“nian one this time, where the friendly 
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and intelligent priest took us to call in 
one peasant home after another. In 
spite of primitive conditions, we saw 
wholesome, friendly, attractive family 
scenes. Many had been to America, and 
one woman, about to rejoin her husband 
and keep boarders for him at Duquesne, 
near Pittsburg, invited me to visit her 
there with a promise of anything I would 
like to drink, whiskey, rum or—hastily 
~-ginger beer, if I would come. 

I have since been to see her in Du- 
quesne, and found her established, with- 
out boarders, in fairly pleasant and quite 
well-furnished rooms. She was washing 
in a clean kitchen where the little girl, 
sick with scarlet fever, sat in a rocking 
chair by the resplendent stove with its 
nickel trimmings. Upstairs were irre- 
proachably made beds, and from the bu- 
reau drawers she took a few little treas- 
ures, hand-woven cloth and kerchiefs, 
things from home, to show to me. Out- 
side the whole air was full of the rust- 
colored smoke from the great steel works 
cpposite, where her husband worked, and 
nearby stood a new and very ornate 
Ruthenian church. 

In spite of sunny rooms and American 
plenty, she regretted being here. Indeed, 
I get the impression that the women are 
more apt to be homesick than the men, 
and that they often make their husbands 
return against their wishes. As a mat- 
ter of fact I think the women lose more 
and gain less by the change than the men. 
They do not like the iron stoves which 
do not bake such sweet bread as their old 
ovens. They miss, I think, the variety 
of work, outdoor and indoor alternately, 
field work in sociable companionship 
with husband or lover and neighbors, the 
garden with its row of tall sunflowers, 
the care of the chickens and ducks and 
geese, the pig and the calf, and most 
of all the familiar sociable village life 
where everyone knows everyone else, 
and there are no uncomfortable superior 
Yankees to abash one; and where the 
children do not grow up to be alien and 


‘contemptuous. 


They miss too the old customs which 
can only be imperfectly kept up in the 
new country. At home, there are pretty 
traditional observances at Easter and 
1idstmmer and harvest home, at Christ- 
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mas and Easter. But here the old world 
festivity of the wedding with its pro- 
longed dancing and drinking and all its 
quaint symbolic incidents is too apt to be- 
come,in American eyes at least,a drunken 
row, and to end in the lock up—in fines 
and disgrace. The police or other petty 
officials, they claim, often purposely pre- 
piste trouble in order to pocket the 
ees. 

Like all Slavs, both Poles and Ruthen- 
ians love dancing, and perhaps one of 
the best things that could be done for 
them in this country would be to help 
them to decent and attractive gathering 
places where they could enjoy themselves 
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without recourse to more or less dubious 
dance halls. 

At home they dance a great deal out 
of doors and I shall never forget one 
Sunday afternoon in Galicia when driving 
around a bend in the road we came upon 
a group of young boys and girls dancing 
to the music of a fiddle. They had 
left the cattle that they were tending to 
enjoy themselves as the older lads and 
lassies were doubtless doing in the vil- 
lage. One boy brought us a cap full 
of milky filberts and as we drove off into 
the gathering dusk we felt that we too 
had been in Arcadia. 


Note.—Readers may like to know of some 
stories and other works bearing on this subject, 
some of them mentioned in the text. 

Dowie, Menie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Carpathian Mountains. 

A very unusual and entertaining book (also 
ublished under the author’s married name, 
rs. Norman). 

Franzos, Emil: 
For the Right. 
A story of a Ruthenian peasant driven to 
desperation by his uncompromising belief 
in justice. 
Gogol : 
Taras Bulba. 
A brilliant and masterly sketch of the Cos- 
sack life of the Little Russians of old. 
Evening on the Farm Near the Dtkénka. 
Political tales full of superstition and pas- 
sion. 
Dorothea Gerard (Pseud.) : 
The Supreme Crime. 
An Impossible Idyll. 
Very readable novels. The scene laid in 
Galicia. The former is much the better. 
Sienkiewicz: 
With Fire and Sword. 
The Deluge. 


Pan Michael. 
The Knights of the Oross. 
On the Field of Glory. 
These superb historical romances are too 
well known to need mention. 
After Bread. 
The author, perhaps influenced by the opin- 
ions prevailing in conservative and agrarian 
Polish circles represents some Polish im- 
migrants who perish miserably in America. 
Morfill : 
History of Poland (The Story of The Nations 
series). 
Good, but not written with special refer- 
ence to Galicia. 
Pennell : 
The Jew at Home (Illustrated). 
A one-sided and very unfavorable account 
of the Polish and Russian Jew and of Jew- 
; ish towns in Galicia. 
Shipman, A. J.: 
Our Russian Catholics; the Greek Ruthenian 
Church in America. 
Four articles beginning with September, 
1904, full of information, in the Jesuit or- 
es Oe A eenen ees published 27 West 16th 
Cig Ne de 
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For a decade Chicago has been known 
as a stronghold among American cities 
for independent and non-partisan voting. 
The aldermanic election of April 3 added 
one more to the long line of noteworthy 
victories Chicago has achieved in this 
respect. The Chicago electorate has a 
summary way of dealing with special in- 
terests which have insidiously tried to 
push forward their own advantage at 
expense to the city’s welfare. For years 
men have attempted to saddle one sided 
traction bargains upon the municipality 
whose very growth has been the founda- 
tion of their great fortunes and their 
stock in trade. Yet they have been re- 
pulsed at every turn during the last ten 


years by an aroused public. Not even 
the insidious bribe of immediately im- 
proved service, when the city has des- 
perately needed that very thing, has 
wheedled the voters from _ standing 
stanchly and repeatedly for no compro- 
mise short of their full rights: In fact 
the traction issue may be said to have 
given birth to the independent vote in 
Chicago. 

This year, an additional special inter- 
est fight suddenly obtruded itself into the 
situation. The saloon element solidified 
to an alarming degree in opposition to a 
measure which raised saloon licenses 
from $500 to $1,000. The traction in- 
terests were credited with encouraging 
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this conflict so that in its dust they 
might disorganize the anti-franchise sen- 
timent. Be that as it may, the rout of 
the saloon interest was overwhelming. 
The spirit of Chicago’s reform move- 
ments has been democratic—close to the 
‘people. Her political regeneration has 
not been wrought by spasms of electing a 
“business man mayor.” The city council 
was the first point of attack, and the bat- 
tles have been waged in aldermanic cam- 
paigns throughout the thirty-five wards. 
With the leadership of the Municipal 
Voters’ League, this plan of warfare has 
resulted in. a steady advance through a 
period of ten years, in no one of which 
was there a failure to show a substantial 
gain over the preceding year, although 
in a few particular wards occasional re- 
verses have been met. The city-wide 
victory in the matter of the saloon license 
is characteristic of this way of doing 
things, of trusting the people and of put- 
ting squarely upon the mass of the voters 
the responsibility for reform. For the 
high license was carried through by the 
legislative body nearest to the people, the 
city council being responsible to the peo- 
ple of Chicago and to them only. The 
high license was superimposed upon New 
York city and Philadelphia by their re- 
spective state legislatures. The Chicago 
city council had the courage but five 
weeks before election to defy the saloon 
element upon this proposition, and the re- 
sults have shown that the saloon as a po- 
litical factor was greatly overestimated. 
Nowhere has the independent vote 
more effectively led throughout ten 
years than in the ward where Chi- 
cago Commons social settlement has 
waged a ten years’ warfare to bring 
this vote to bear in practical poli- 
tics. The seventeenth ward Commun- 
ity Club, which was organized and still 
centers at the settlement, scored on April 
3 its ninth consecutive victory in alder- 
manic campaigns. Acting upon the bal- 
ance of power principle in a ward where 
such a policy would be effective—the 
seventeenth is normally democratic by a 
few hundred—it sought of the two old 
parties the nomination of men for whom 
a citizen could vote without losing his 
self-respect. Although scorned at first, 
the club soon made its influence tell by 
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electing an independent candidate in a 
hard fight against a republican and a 
democrat, the situation so far as the 
latter two were concerned being summed 
up in “anything to lick the independent.” 
Since then the club has swung its en- 
dorsement from one side to another, the 
side endorsed winning in every case. 

The club has not been content merely 
with endorsing a candidate. It has vig- 
orously campaigned in his support. In 
the struggle just ended, the club en- 
dorsed for re-election an alderman 
brought forward by itself four years ago. 
The conflict loomed up this spring with 
darker clouds than for years past. The 
ward contains 400 saloons—one to every 
twenty-five voters. But this alderman, 
though he jeopardized his commanding 
position as leader of the municipal own- 
ership forces on the floor of the council, 
voted five weeks before election in sup- 
port of the ordinance to raise the saloon 
license. 

Such an act of real moral heroism ral- 
lied the seventeenth ward Community 
Club more enthusiastically than ever. 
Joining hands with the more recently 
organized Civic Club of the Northwest- 
ern University Settlement at the other 
end of the seventeenth ward, it lost no 
time in starting the campaign. Torch 
light processions through the streets, 
bearing transparencies setting forth the 
merits of “the man with the good record” 
awakened great enthusiasm and packed 
the meeting halls with larger crowds 
than the memorable mayoralty campaign 
of a year ago mustered in that section of 
the city. But the club did not stop with 
that. Alderman Dever had been loyal 
to the pledges he had made to the club 
in former years. And the club’s loyalty 
to him was of a deeper order than that 
which merely shows itself on parade. 
Though the torch light processions came 
nearly every night during the last week 
of the campaign, and were followed by 
meetings, the hour was never too late 
for these “community men,” as they 
are known through the ward, to work 
in their club rooms addressing postals 
or circulars, or attending to the other 
chores of a political campaign. And 
when election day arrived, the extraordi- 
nary spectacle was presented to the 
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“practical politician” of an organization 
of young men, a machine if you will, 
manning every one of the thirty-seven 
precincts in the ward all day long, with 
one and in some cases two men, who 


_. served without thought of the two, three 


or ten dollars that your ward “heeler” 
looks upon as necessary before he gives 
his “enthusiastic support.” 

As evidence that the community men 
themselves are capable of political work 
distinctly “practical” it is only necessary 
to state that Alderman Dever was tri- 
umphantly re-elected by a majority of 
1,845 votes, receiving nearly twice as 
many as his opponent. 

A noteworthy thing about the election 
in the seventeenth ward is the fact that 
the Italian vote refused to be delivered 
in the customary way, but went upon rec- 
ord for independence, as the Scandina- 
vians have before them during the past 
successes of the Community Club. Eighty 
per cent. of the voters in the precinct in 
which Chicago Commons is located are 
Italians. It has usually been turned over 
by a large majority—eighty-seven votes 
last year—to one party. This year, al- 
though the same herders worked precise- 
ly as before, the sheep became suddenly 
independent when within the voting 
booths, and the precinct went for Mr. 
Dever by eighteen votes. As a matter 
of fact, the only bad defeat the Commun- 
ity Club has ever suffered was when it 
tried to elect an independent candidate 
for the legislature, the legislative district 
comprising, in addition to the seven- 
teenth, a couple of “silk stocking” wards. 

On Thursday evening, April 19, the 


Community Club tendered a congratula-’ 


tory dinner to Alderman Dever at Chi- 
cago Commons. It is doubtful if ever 
in the history of the seventeenth ward 
so representative a gathering sat down 
together at a dinner table. The club, fifty 
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of whose members were present, had as 
its guests of the evening Mayor Dunne, 
Mr. Dever’s companion alderman from 
the seventeenth ward, the alderman from 
an adjacent ward, the president of the 
principal bank in the neighborhood, and 
an Italian real estate dealer, all of whom, 
regardless of their party affiliations de- 
lighted to pay their respects to the guest 
of honor. The club extended its hos- 
pitality to a number of other men outside 
its membership, and among those present 
were prominent officers in both the re- 
publican and democratic ward organiza- 
tions, the socialist prohibition candidates 
for alderman in the recent campaign, two 
or three representative Italian saloon- 
keepers, who supported Mr. Dever in 
his high license vote, a few members of 
the Northwestern University Settlement 
Civic Club, a group of leading Italians, 
and some from each of the various other 
nationalities that make up the ward— 
Germans, Scandinavians, and Poles. The 
addresses laid emphasis on the non-par- 
tisanship and independence of the ward, 
and even the old party politicians pres- 
ent declared that the day was past when 
it was only necessary to stick the party 
label on a candidate to secure the full 
party vote. Never was there a time when 
men felt freer to disregard party ties in 
order to cast their vote for men of proved 
ability and worth. Political independence 
was not the only topic dwelt upon. Fine 
expressions to friendship and trust be- 
tween the various nationalities came from 
the lips of nearly every speaker, and the 
central thought of all was directed to the 
ways in which the united citizenship of 
the ward might best serve the needs of 
all its people. For one evening at least 
the things that divide were put aside, 
and every one met on the common 
ground of community welfare. 
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Samuel A. Barnett 


(Canon Barnett, first and only warden of Toynbee Hall, East 
London, has led for more than thirty years in the work of initiat- 
ing, setting the type and maintaining the standard of settlement 


service. 


neighborhood work. 


This is the third in the series of notable articles on 
On March 3, Prof. Graham ‘Taylor dis- 


cussed ‘‘ Whither the Settlement Movement Tends,’’ and on April 
7, Mrs. Florence Helley, ““The Settlements; Their Lost Oppor- 


tunity.’’] 
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Men and women when they take ac- 
count of their making, discover how 
much has been due to influences of which 
they were at the time unconscious. They 
have picked up more than they have been 
given. The “idle words” of parents, 
teachers and neighbors have again and 
again proved more powerful than their 
meditated precepts. Careless acts, man- 
ners, the pictures in a room, story books, 
a chance paragraph in a newspaper—a 
thousand trifles have directed the drift 
of their minds and their hearts. Few 
people can trace the source of their 
opinions ; they have been educated largely 
by permeation. 

The strange thing is that men and 
women so educated forget this fact when 
they set themselves to educate others. 
Their trust is almost wholly in direct 
methods. They are very keen that chil- 
dren should be told what to think and 
what to do. They add subject to subject 
in the school curriculum and by means 
of special lessons and text books strive 
to teach the children temperance, 
thrift, taste, morality and unselfishness. 
They start missions to carry the truth 
which has first been carefully packed in 
some dogma. They tell people in clearly 
cut phrases what is right and what is 
wrong. They put, as it were, their trust 
in medicine—some marvellous pill—for- 
get that patients are more affected by the 
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air they unconsciously breathe and the 
food they carelessly eat. 

The children who receive these direct 
lessons of the people, who are called to 
accept some doctrine, are all the time 
under the control of unpremeditated in- 
fluences. They are moulded by the ex- 
amples as well as by the precepts of their 
teachers, they are always adapting them- 
selves to their environment. <A teacher’s 
tricks of intonation, his manners, will be 
caught when his lesson is missed. A 
man’s behaviour in a dainty drawing 
room will be different from his behaviour 
in a bare club room. The neighborhood of 
the hills and the presence of a far view, 
have, as Ruskin has taught, lifted a 
whole population to higher conceptions 
of art. When the ideal of luxury is dom- 
inant, the habits of all classes in a com- 
munity are subtly affected. Rich and 
poor alike come to think more of “hav- 
ing” than of “being.” Pleasure is sought 
not in the exercise of the powers of 
thinking or feeling, but in excitement 
from external sources. Public opinion 
comes to approve the destruction of 
beauty in the use of child labor because 
large profits are held to be the chief ob- 
ject of existence. The habits, that is to 
say, of luxurious people—the careless 
lives of the men and women who fare 
sumptuously every day and think their 
extravagant expenditure to be good for 
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Education by Permeation 


trade—are largely responsible for the 
degraded lives of their neighbors. It is 
eternally true that five righteous men 
may save a city. It is as true that 
thoughtless, luxurious lives may ruin a 
city—education is by permeation. 

Education by direction has its value— 
God forbid there should be less energy 
in teaching or fewer missionaries. But 
this method has its danger in the curi- 
ous disposition of human nature which 
makes it resent direction. A child’s first 
thought is not to do what he is told to 
do. A man hates another man’s asser- 
tion of mastership and the human mind 
strengthens itself by criticism. The great- 
est teacher therefore taught by parables 
and direct teachers to-day must be wary 
as to the means they use. ‘Be ye not called 
masters” is a text that teachers and mis- 
sionaries may well hang over their beds. 
Direct teaching is of supreme value, but 
would to God there was greater thought 
for education by permeation. 

Missions and settlements stand for the 
two ways. Missions have their recog- 
nized platform. They are established to 
draw people to a definite course of living, 
to sobriety, to temperance, or to some 
form of godliness. Their members are 
set apart for that purpose, and their pro- 
fession is to do good. Their work has re- 
sults which can be measured by num- 
bers, by the classes which have been 
opened, or by the converts which have 
been made, or by the decreasing death 
rate of the community, The fact that 
some of the members are residents gives 
greater strength to the mission, but does 
not alter its character. Each resident is 
known as a person concerned for the 
end and devoted to the purpose for 
which the mission exists. The educa- 
tion which missions offer is direct edu- 
cation. 

Settlements on the other hand simply 
open a way by which the members of one 
class in society may live in the midst of 
another class. They have no platform, 
no program, and their members do not 
come to do their neighbors good. They 
represent the education which is by per- 
»meation. ‘ 

The members reside in the settlement 
as much to learn as to teach. They may, 
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for example, have lived under the influ- 
ence of a university or of cultured sur- 
roundings, and they now submit them- 
selves to the influences of an industrial 
neighborhood. They live their own 
lives and keep their own possessions. 
They do their own work and earn their 
own living, they have their own recre- 
ations, and being a community of people 
with kindred tastes, they are stimulated 
by one another’s talk to retain their na- 
tive standard of refinement. They re- 
main themselves and keep the possessions 
which are the gifts of the age in which 
they live, but they daily walk through 
mean streets, they daily meet the crowds 
of workers—they feel the depression of 
the smoke-laden air, and they see what is 
the work and what are the pleasures of 
the people. They listen to the sermons 
of the children placed in their midst. 
They gradually, as all good citizens are 
bound to do, come to take part in local 
affairs. They go to local meetings, they 
join clubs and take part in movements. 
They form acquaintances and friend- 
ships. They meet for casual talks 
and they hear of the wrongs, of the 
sorrows, of the anger, and of the ig- 
norance which are in the minds of work- 
men. Under all these and many more 
such influences they become changed. 
Continual, unnoticed droppings fall into 
their subconscious selves, and in distant 
days these selves will reflect their opin- 
ions. It is not that this or that work- 
man leader has brought them to take his 
view, but they have somehow learned to 
look at life from another standpoint. It 
is not perhaps that they confess to any 
change of opinion, but sympathy makes 
them express the old opinion in a differ- 
ent spirit. A short residence in a for- 
eign country is often powerful in chang- 
ing a man’s opinion about foreigners, 
and so it is when a university man makes 
his home among workmen. Many men 
who have come to live in Toynbee Hall 
have discovered their calling, and no 
man has ever resided for a year who has 
not picked up thoughts and knowledge to 
affect his whole life. I think of one 
who was led by his experience to put his 
mind to consider systems of education, 
till he is now an acknowledged authority 
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on the subject. I think of another who, 
face to face with the men and women 
who make the problem of the unem- 
ployed, has devoted the powers of his life 
to its solution. I think of the whole body 
of men who have passed through the 
Whitechapel on their way into the world, 
and I recognize how they have carried 
with them into their present position the 
thoughts and sympathies which came to 
them when they made some of their 
friends among the poor. They know 
things they never learned, and their opin- 
ions are drawn from sympathies they 
never tracked to that source. 

The members of a settlement are surely 
changed, and as surely they make a 
change in their neighbors. They live as 
it were on a hill, they are lights set on a 
candlestick. They are noticeable by the 
house they occupy, and by the habits they 
follow. Their doings and saying are 
therefore marked and reported. Their 
ways are often copied. A young man 
who as a boy had been a frequent visitor 
in a resident’s room was found to have 
furnished his room in the same fashion 
and hung it with like pictures. A party 
of workmen who had signalized some 
event in the neighborhood by dining with 
the residents determined at their own fu- 
ture banquets to adopt the fashion of 
table napkins and flowers. The residents 
at meetings or as members of local 
boards or in discussions on policy are 
found to be better able to express their 
thoughts, to be more capable of seeing 
possible difficulties—to take stricter 
views of duty and more generous views 
of opponents. They by their talk and 
conduct commend the value of study, and 
give a blow to the paralyzing heresy, 
which says, “Does Job serve God for 
naught?” The marks of the presence 
of a settlement are io be found in softer 
manners, in increased good will, in 
greater civic sense and in more regard 
for knowledge. But these marks are 
not to be recognized as its marks and the 
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settlement will receive neither praise nor 


recognition. Its method is not direct, 


but by permeation. 


bor may become prominent. 


reforms in policy or administration— 
others are known as lecturers or writers. 
Those men are the natural output, but 
not a necessary output of a settlement 


Individual members _ 
may indeed become prominent, but if — 
they do so it will be just as any neigh-— 
Residents _ 
in Toynbee Hall have been elected to— 
place as local authorities, some as mem- — 
bers of one party, some of the opposite. — 
One or two have become responsible for — 


and that work is not to be credited to — 


its glory. 


The best residents, whether — 


ter 


they be prominent or obscure, are those ~ 


who live in such contact with their 
neighbors as to have formed among them 
a number of equal friendships. A set- 
tlement ought not to raise itseli—as a 
mission may justly do. 


It ought to raise — 


wan. 


the whole neighborhood until it is itself 


unnoticed. 

Settlements indeed suggest a concep- 
tion of society unlike that which often 
governs the minds of good people. 


The © 


popular conception is one in which the — 


rich help the poor, and the wise the ig- 
norant. 
and beneficiaries where, moved by good 


It is a society of benefactors © 


7 


will, the strong visit the weak and com- © 


fort the sorrowing. The conception has 


its beauty, but it belongs to medizval — 


times. 
which is gradually gaining shape. It is 
of a society where co-operation takes the 


There is another conception — 


place of benevolence and justice the place | 


of charity. 


It is Walt Whitman’s “city — 


of friends,” where men and women shall | 
be strong in their own individuality, 


some richer, 


some poorer, but none 


crushed, and where all work together 
and are taxed together for the common 


wealth. 


_ The conception is as yet indistinct, but 
it 1s suggested by the settlement, whose 
object is to lose itself in a sweeter, and a 
happier and a more human society. 


Judge-Made Ignorance in Pennsylvania 


Florence Kelley 


The right to ignorance has been judi- 
cially vindicated. So, also, has the right 
to work underground in early childhood. 
It is in Pennsylvania that these things 
have been done, first by Judge Wheaton 
of Wilkesbarre in his decision of October 
30, 1905, and more recently by the Su- 
perior Court in the decision written by 
judge Rice, sustaining Judge Wheaton. 
In the decision, the court holds to be un- 
constitutional and, therefore, void, the 
vital sections of that statute of 1905 
which prohibited the employment under- 
ground, of boys under the age of sixteen 
years, and the employment about the mine 
mouth, above ground, of boys under the 
age of fourteen: years. The court says: 

For the reasons stated we are of opinion 
that so much of the act as requires the fur- 
nishing of employment certificates, and as 
provides a method of obtaining the same 
and imposes duties as to their issuance, and 
fines and penalties for employing those who 
shall not have procured them, is violative of 
the 14th amendment and is unconstitutional 
and void. 

The certificates thus abolished are the 
simplest device yet invented for making 
workable in this country the age limit 
which it is the aim of the statute to estab- 
lish. Nothing is easier than to enact the 
provision that children shall not work be- 
fore they reach a specified birthday; and 
few tasks are more difficult than the en- 
forcement of this simple provision. 

The practical result of the action of 
the court is that those sections of the act 
which it sustains (the prohibition of em- 
ployment underground before the 16th 
birthday and at the mine-mouth above 
ground before the 14th birthday) are 
dead letters. Any boy who says that he 
is fourteen years old, or sixteen years 
old, goes to work upon his unsupported 
statement. 

Who knows the age of Johnny Jones? 
Naturally, his father and mother. But 
they have a money interest in misrepre- 
senting his age, and it is precisely 
against the poverty or the greed of his 
parents that the state attempts to pro- 
tect Johnny Jones when it says that he 
is not to work before the specified birth- 
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day. The age limit for children begin- 
ning to work was established in England 
sixty years ago, because there the parish 
records afford convincing legal evidence 
of Johnny Jones’ age. Not so in this 
country. So defective are our vital sta- 
tistics that native children, outside a few 
large cities, have serious difficulty in 
proving their age. For this reason many 
states have, during the past thirty years, 
provided that Johnny Jone’s age shall be 
accepted as stated by his parent under 
oath. But perjury in such minor matters 
is cheerfully viewed by parents of 
Johnny Jone’s station in life, and has 
remained to this day unpunished. 

How then can the age limit be en- 
forced upon children who are about to 
begin to work? Clearly Johnny Jone’s 
father’s word and oath must be corro- 
borated. But how? The available 
means of corroboration are civil birth 
records, religious records (baptism, 
chistening, confirmation, circumcision), 
passports, ship manifests, etc. Most 
useful of all are the public school rec- 
ords. The greater the variety of con- 
firmatory evidence permitted by the 
statute, the easier, of course, for Johnny 
Jones to prove his age. 

For this practical reason, derived 
from long experience of vain effort to 
enforce legislation for the protection of 
children in Pennsylvania, the statute of 
1905 included in the list of acceptable 
evidence of age, the record of the school 
showing that Johnny Jones had attended 
school during the year preceding his ap- 
plication for a certificate, receiving in- 
struction in reading, writing, geography 
and English grammar, and in arithmetic 
to and including fractions. This is the 
work of the first five years of the public 
schools. This provision, intended to fa- 
cilitate the issuing of certificates to chil- 
dren not otherwise able to prove their 
age, became the undoing of the statute. 
Shocked at the thought of requiring boys 
to obtain this meager educational equip- 
ment before entering upon the life of 
toil underground, the Pennsylvania 
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judges summoned in defence of ignor- 
ance and premature toil, not merely the 
constitution of the state but the consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Once more the 14th amendment 
to the constitution of the United 
States, enacted to protect the Negro in 
the enjoyment of his civil rights, has 
been perverted and made to deprive 
white wage-earners of the right to child- 
hood, leisure and education. 

The Pennsylvania court expressly 
states that the initial prohibitions stand; 
that boys under sixteen years of age may 
not legally work underground, nor boys 
under fourteen years at the mine-mouth. 
But having swept away everything in 
the statute which gave them force and 
effect, the court has deprived these pro- 
hibitions of all value for the protection 
of the children. 

The boys are back in the mines and 
the breakers, by thousands as they were 
before the statute was enacted. They 
work in 1906 as they worked in 18096 
in the mines of Pennsylvania. Their 
numbers have grown as the industry has 
expanded. 

These Pennsylvania judges will go 
down to history as the enemies of the 
children, like the twenty-one Georgia 
senators who, last June, condemned to 
another year of deadly toil in cotton 
mills, by day and by night, the little chil- 
dren under ten years of age, whose labor 
they refused to prohibit by statute. But 
the injury which the Georgia senators 
wrought can be ended by their succes- 
sors next June. Far more difficult is it 
to repair the harm done by the Pennsyl- 
vania judges. For their decisions must 
be reversed before the boys in the mines 
and the breakers can be again freed 
from their grim tasks and returned to 
the schools whence this decision has ban- 
ished them. The friends of the boys will 
doubtless appeal the case, carrying it, if 
necessary, to the Supreme Court at 
Washington. Meanwhile, under the de- 
cision, there is one obvious line of action 
possible to the legislature which will sit 
next year at Harrisburg. The courts 
having held that it is invidious to re- 
quire children to prove a specified at- 
tendance at school who cannot otherwise 
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prove their age, while not requiring 
similar attendance at school of all the 
children in the state (and that such in- 
vidious requirement is unconstitutional), 
a desirable alternative seems to be the 
enactment of a statute requiring that all 
children shall complete the work of cer- 
tain classes in the schools. 

Some restriction upon the labor of 
boys in mines there must be in the in- 
terest of the children and of the repub- 
lic. If the age limit is not a workable 
restriction in Pennsylvania, some other 
form of restriction must be found with- 
out loss of time. Experience in New 
York has shown that the children are 
most effectively protected by a combi- 
nation of requirements covering age, 
stature, health, intelligence (as shown 
by ability to read and write English) 
and school attendance for a time indi- 


.cated by the grade reached by the can- 


didate at the time of applying for per- 
mission to work. If the difficulty in 
Pennsylvania lies in the partial and dis- 
criminating nature of the recent statute, 
by all means, let al] the candidates for 
employment be uniformly required to 
reach a given stature and to accomplish 
a specified amount of school work. 

The most conspicuous need of the 
children of Pennsylvania as revealed by 
the census of I900 is some sweeping 
provision for their education such as 
shall withdraw them from work and re- 
tain them in school. 

When ranked according to the per 
cent of her children ten to fourteen 
years of age, who were able to read and 
write, Pennsylvania stood in 1900, twen- 
tieth among all the states and territories, 
having fallen in ten years from the six- 
teenth place which she occupied in 18go. 
If, in 1910, Pennsylvania shall have con- 
tinued her descent in the scale of the 
states and territories, the judicial decis- 
ions which in 1906 have sent thousands 
of boys from the schools to the mines, 
will not have been without influence up- 
on the disgraceful result. 


1When graded according to the ability of her childr 

to read and write, Pennsylvania doen uae during ‘be 
decade rank with the Northern states, but stands be- 
tween Maryland and Florida as follows: 

Mliterate Children Ten to Fourteen Years of Age. 

Sie MaArVviand atc eee 

38 Pennsylvania. . 

39 Florida 
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Household Budgets of the Poor 


An Inquiry into the Dietary Standards and Habits of a Group of Tenement House 
Families in New York City 


Caroline Goodyear 
Agent Riverside District, New York Charity Organization Society 


Of the primary divisions of the family 
budget—rent, clothing and food—the 
item of food will be soonest affected by 
any necessity that may arise for reducing 
expenses. Economical management in 
this department usually yields more im- 
mediate and tangible returns than a dim- 
inution in the customary expenditure 
tor clothing. And it can be effected with 
a lesser degree of acquiescence in the 
permanency of the change than a reduc- 
tion in rent. In the large majority of 
cases a simplification of diet and more 
care in the daily marketing, etc., may be 
in every way beneficial, but after a cer- 
tain minimum has been reached it is evi- 
dent that the process of saving can go no 
further in this direction without involv- 
ing injury to health and therefore ceas- 
ing to be economy. It follows that when 
a family becomes necessarily dependent 
upon continuous charitable assistance, 
this minimum dietary standard must in 
some way be safe-guarded before the 
treatment of the case can properly be 
considered adequate. It seems evident 
that in many cases after long privation, 
the mother, from patient acceptance of 
the inevitable, finally loses in part her 
realization of normal requirements in the 
matter of nourishment and endures with 
entire cheerfulness a reduction in the 
quantity and variety of food for herself 
and family which carries it far below 
that necessary for the maintenance of 
physical vigor. It is not unusual to hear 
her protest, while complaining of the dif- 
ficulty of meeting the rent or of the 
rapidity with which the shoes wear out, 
that “she never worries about the bit 
they eat,” and in some hard pressed cases 
she seems almost to congratulate herself 
upon the fact that one or more members 
of the family have “no appetite.” Chil- 
dren who are habitually underfed appear 
perfectly satisfied with an insufficient 
quantity and their enfeebled organs lose 
the power of digesting food of ordinary 
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duality. Milk must be diluted for them, 
soup made thin, etc. 

There is a danger that charitable vis- 
itors charged with the responsibility of 
providing adequate relief may occasion- 
ally be too easily led to accept the 
mother’s standard, though certainly the 
question of the administration of relief 
beyond that for which she recognizes the 
necessity is a delicate one and full of 
difficulties. A more perfect conception 
of a normal standard in diet, on the 
part of the poor themselves and of those 
who advise and aid them, would seem 
to be an important step towards the at- 
tainment of better conditions. 

Some three months have been spent by 
the writer during the past year in an 
inquiry the purpose of which was to gain 
a closer familiarity with actual conditions 
in detail as they obtain among dependent 
families—or such as are with difficulty 
maintaining their independence—in re- 
gard to the purchase and management 
of food. It is probable that many of the 
observations made are valid only in ref- 
erence to the class studied as above de- 
fined, and that the charges of careless 
waste, insistence upon high-priced cuts, 
and the extravagant use of canned veg- 
etables, ready-cooked meats, etc., which 
are so often made against the poor, may 
be true in greater degree of those whose 
circumstances are slightly easier. The 
scope of the study has inevitably been 
narrowed by limitations of time, oppor- 
tunity, etc., and many important phases of 
the subject, such as the quality and purity 
of the foods consumed, the use of the 
“quick lunch” and the “free lunch,” and 
the whole question of alcoholic beverages, 
have been left aside. The foreigners inter- 
viewed appeared more or less embar- 
rassed by the inquiry or regarded it with 
a measure of suspicion, and it was found 
impossible to obtain from them the spon- 
taneous, almost confidential revelation of 
intimate detail which was desired. With 
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American, German and Irish families 
very little difficulty was experienced. The 
necessary introduction was obtained in 
the greater number of cases from agents 
of the Charity Organization Society and 
by this means a certain familiarity with 
the general conditions in the family was 
acquired previous to the interview, thus 
providing the setting for the special state- 
ment and obviating the necessity for 
many questions of a delicate nature. The 
several statements were each obtained in 
a single interview and thie facts recorded 
must, of course, be regarded as sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. 

Some trouble was taken to vary the 
manner of approaching the subject in 
order to encourage individuality in the 
several statements. If a guest were pres- 
ent, the interview was usually post- 
poned and it sometimes happened that 
there was a condition of such acute dis- 
tress as made the visit untimely; but as 
a rule the women insisted that they were 
“glad to sit down and talk a few min- 
utes,” and with very few exceptions they 
treated the inquiry sympathetically, and 
told freely of their pet economies and 
ways of planning to meet their own 
particular difficulties. One woman, in 
spite of rather appalling home conditions, 
gave the visitor a most cordial welcome 
—thought such inquiries did a great deal 
of good—was herself much interested in 
reading household hints in the daily 
papers. (Her drunken husband had 
wrecked the stove and for a week her 
family of eight children, had lived main- 
ly upon bread and milk and restaurant 
soup. Water for tea she boiled upon a 
neighbor’s fire but she was careful to 
avoid asking unnecessary favors.) The 
introductory explanation however, was 
not invariably so well accepted and a 
question about Friday’s dinner led an- 
other woman into a rather anxious state- 
ment of her careful observance of that 
and all the other fast days of the church. 


Economies: . LHe point of view, as has 
Wise and the already been intimated) is 

Reverse. that of the mother of the 
household; and to the visitor who de- 
sires to cultivate her acquaintance the 
subject is commended as one likely to 
throw a strong illumination upon her 
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character and capability. The process 
of saving pennies becomes a science with 
some women, and the vigilance required 
to effect any appreciable results is some- 
thing to excite sympathy and wonder, if 
not in all cases, unqualified admiration. 
The varying tastes of different members 
of the family must be taken into consid- 
eration, but whereas the majority fear to 
set untried dishes on the table lest they 
be disapproved and the materials wasted, 
a few recognize the danger of a similar 
waste from too great monotony in the 
bill of fare. Mrs. M , an excellent 
housekeeper, makes one can of tomatoes 
last a week for the flavoring of soups and 
stews, thus showing her intelligent ap- 
preciation of its importance as a relish 
while recognizing its comparatively 
slight value as nourishment. Further 
instances of thrift or economy, not al- 
ways commendable, are the following: 

Nursing the baby too long to save the 
cost of his food or weaning him too soon 
in order that his mother may leave the 
home to work. 

Use of sweetened condensed milk in 
tea and coffee, and on cereals, bread, etc., 
to save sugar or butter. 

Use of sweet buns instead of rolls for 
breakfast, to save butter. 

Use on bread of jam or jelly (often 
bought in bulk at three to five cents a 
pound), instead of butter. It is less ex- 
pensive and keeps better, tending to les- 
sen the necessity for ice. 

Purchase of meat, milk, butter and 
other perishable commodities just before 
the meal to avoid the necessity for ice. 

Purchase of cracked eggs at greatly 
reduced price. 

Re-serving of soup meat in hash, cro- 
quettes, etc. 

Use of pudding or a cereal as the main 
dish for dinner. 

Dealing out of sugar, butter, jam, etc., 
by the mother instead of allowing the 
children to help themselves. 

This is impracticable when the mother 
works by the day. 

The mother often provides less hearty 
food for herself and the younger chil- 
dren than for those members of the fam- 
ily who are more actively employed. 

Highly economic, but impossible in the 
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many cases where the income is irregu- 
lar, is the practice of allowing a definite 
amount, according to means, for each of 
the necessary items—as, fifteen cents for 
meat, six cents for vegetables, etc. 


The children, from a very 


The Children’ : 
Part in tne? early age, play an active 
eshte Ppart in’? the’ Yeconomic 

scheme. From spending 


so much time on the street, they are 
quick to notice bargains, “marked down 
sales,” etc., and the mother depends upon 
them to report such opportunities even 
when they are not entrusted with the en- 
tire marketing. In the early morning 
they wait at the bakeries for yesterday’s 
bread—wheat, rye or graham, as the 
chance may be, in large families some- 
times visiting several stores in order to 
get enough. At the closing hour on Fri- 
day they are on hand for the bargains to 
be had in fish. (In one instance fifteen 
cents bought “two good-sized flounders, 
two cod-steaks and a butter fish, all very 
nice and fresh”—and no objection what- 
ever raised to the haphazard variety.) 
Dealers often favor the little ones out of 
sheer good nature, and the “baker lady” 
usually makes a practice of keeping a pan 
of broken cookies behind the counter as 
an inducement to them to come again. In 
summer the ice carts have a troop of lit- 
tle followers, and for families living in 
the neighborhood of docks and wholesale 
markets, the gleanings of the children 
are often a factor of recognized impor- 
tance, though the condition of the fruit 
and vegetables they gather up—bruised, 
wilted and overripe—may make them a 
menace to health. 

Very early, too, the children begin to 
share the anxieties of the mother. A 
ten-year-old boy in the Bronx insists on 
buying brown bread for the family be- 
cause he has heard that it is more nour- 
ishing than white, and another in the 
lower part of the city warns his mother 
that butter (at twenty-five cents a pound) 
is too expensive for her purse. 

For each record three different cards 
specially ruled and printed were found 
convenient, the first indicating the mem- 
bership and circumstances of the family, 
the second showing the price usually paid 
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for the ordinary articles of diet and the 
quantities used per week, and the third 
showing the actual variety of food served 
to the family for breakfast, dinner and 
supper for from four to seven days pre- 
vious to the interview, and allowing 
space for general remarks. 


reersk The following case is se- 

Family’ | Radret. lected for reproduction in 

full, not because of any 

sensational features but as illustrating 

fairly the ground which the investigation 

sought to cover, though no one state- 
ment covers it completely: 


Card 1. 
Name :—H. sere :— No. of rooms :—2. 
Rent :—$9.0 


Man 49 years od; temporarily employed as watch- 
man at $10. 00 per week. Suffering with tu- 
bencular elbow. Irish. Roman Catholic, 18 
yrs. in U. S., 2 yrs. in New York city. 

Woman $3. pan old, cig spipdeet at office cleaning 

per week. as poor teeth and suf- 
And ra malaria. Irish. 

Children :— 

13 yrs. in U. S., 2 yrs. in New York city. 


Roman Catholic, 


Boy TL yrs. Has malaria. 
Girl 4 “ “oe “ee 
“ec 2 “ “c “ce 
One lodger. 
Card 2, 
Price. Quantity per wk. Variety. 
Coffee, one 
Tea, 40 cts. Ib. 1% Ib. 
Cocoa, 
Cereals, Farina, oatmeal. 
Bread, 2%c. loaf 42 loaves 
Butter, 25 cts. Ib. 1% lbs. substitutes— 
jelly at 5c. 
per lb. 
Milk, 10 cts.can. 1can “Magnolia’’— 
complains of 
quality of fresh 
milk at 4c. 
per qt. 
Sugar, 3% Ibs.—22¢c. ———— 
Eggs, ere 
Potatoes, 6c. pail. —-— 
Dried 
legumes —_ Beans 
Other 
vegetables ———— —_——- Capbage, scatione. 
ete. 
Canned 
vegetables 6c. can. ——- Tomatoes, 
Macaroni, 7c. lb —— 
Cheese, “Store” 
Beer, re 
Ice, —- None unless 
free. 

Meat Price per Quantity usually 
mentioned. Cut. Ib. purchase 
Corned beef flank 6c. lb 5—6 lbs 
Steak, fe 10c, “ Gy aes 

H skirt 8c. “ 14%, “ 
Tripe, 
Kidneys, 
Pork, chops 12c. “ 1 es 


Fish :—Smoked herring and canned salmon, the 
only varieties mentioned. 


Puddings, ete. :—Rice, etc. 

Catsups, etc. :— 

Grocer :— 

Market :—Push carts, street vendors, ete. 

Woman's estimate of cost per week :—$8.00 (when 
she has it). 
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Card 3. 
6/15. Thurs.—Evening: Stew. 
e186. Fri—Morning: Bread, butter, tea. Mid- 
day: Smoked herring (4 for 10c.), boiled po- 
tatoes, bread and tea. JBvening: Soup left 


over. 

6/17. Sat.—Morning: 1 lb. pork chops, fried po- 
tatoes, bread, butter, tea. Midday: Bread 
and butter only. Evening: Maraconi and to- 
matoes. 

6/18. Sun.—Morning: Pork chops, bread, butter 
and tea. Midday: 5%4 lbs. corned beef (flank, 
6c.), 4 small cabbages, 10c., potatoes. Hven- 
ing: Cold meat. 

6/19. Mon.—Morning: Cold meat (because it 
wouldn’t keep), bread and jelly (5c. Ib.), tea. 
Midday: Bread and butter. Evening: 14 Ibs. 
flank steak at 10c., potatoes, scallions fried in 
butter. 

6/20. Tues.—Mornirng: Crackers _and_ tea. Mid- 
day: Store cheese, 10c. Evening: Beans 
cooked with tomatoes. 

6/21. Wed.—Morning: Bread and tea. Midday: 
1% lbs. skirt steak, no potatoes. BHvening: 
Bread and tea (man away). 

Woman goes out (office cleaning) from 7.30 to 
10 or 11 A. M. daily; eats nothing until her re- 
turn. Lodger does her marketing, is an oid wo- 
man and her preferences have to be considered ; 
woman thinks could manage better if at home her- 
self. Likes variety and is fond of cooking; has a 
sister at service who has taught her many things; 
cannot bake because stove is out of repair. Chil- 
dren do not like oatmeal for breakfast; gives 
farina sometimes; uses oatflakes to thicken kidney 
stew. Other favorite dishes are: Italian vege- 
table pie (layers of potato, onion, tomatoes, etc., 
with chopped meat); Lyonnaise eggs (baked in 
drawn butter flavored with onion) ; stewed tripe. 
Makes a practice of drying celery, onions, etc., for 
her own use. : 

Boy often obtains gratis from wholesaie grocers 
sample cans or packages of fish, vegetables, cereals, 
etc., that have been opened to show to customers. 
Once brought home nine open cans of salmon. 


Some Gener- From one hundred records 


Aiizatiomis similar to the above the 
of Fare. following summary has 
been made, the percentages, etc., be- 
ing based upon the number from 


whom the particular statement was ob- 
tained. 

The families include 100 men, forty- 
nine women, 427 children. Average in- 
come estimated at less than nine dollars 
per week; average rent ten dollars and 
fifty cents to eleven dollars. 


eres Aeantiry of tea per week for each family, 


Average quantity of coffee per week for each 
family, 2/3 Ib. R ge 
Average quantity of bread per day for eaeh family, 
n 38—3% eee : 
verage quantity of butter per week for ea 
Re family, 1% Ibs. e S 
verage quantity of sugar per week for each 
family, 31% lbs. 2 : 


About one-third of the families make 
use of canned condensed milk and about 
one-seventh use it exclusively. Very 
few indeed use bottled milk except when 
it is given free;—the usual price for 
“loose” milk is four cents a quart. Only 
one family mentioned the use of cream— 
one-half pint daily for the baby. Home- 
made bread is usually regarded even by 
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those who make it as little less expen- 
sive than baker’s, but it is always con- 
sidered more substantial and wholesome. 
Flour is bought by the twenty-four 
pound bag, at eighty-five cents to ninety- 
five cents. 

The usual quantity of meat? on 
weekdays is about one and one-half 
pounds. Friday’s dinner is often of eggs, 
macaroni and tomatoes, or sometimes 
bread and cheese only. Not much 
enthusiasm is shown for fresh fish, 
but salt cod and canned salmon are 
often used. Ready cooked foods from 
the delicatessen store are generally rec- 
ognized as extravagant, but are resorted 


to more or less to save trouble; for 
lunches, and occasionally when the moth- 


er returns home too late, too tired to cook. 


As to fresh vegetables, potatoes are a. 


matter of course in most households, 
string beans, spinach and cabbage are 
very popular; onions are used mainly 
for flavoring. It is not uncommon to 
spend from two cents to five cents for let- 
tuce, radishes, cucumbers, tomatoes, or 
soup-greens. Canned tomatoes are used 
almost universally, but very few other 
canned vegetables, except occasionally 


corn and peas. They are usually regard-. 


ed as too expensive and “one can doesn’t 
go around” ;—also considerable preju- 
dice is expressed against the cheaper 
grades. 


Ice is highly appreciated, but a large: 


proportion buy it only on Saturday 
nights (five cents’ worth). Dish-pans, 
washtubs, etc., are used to hold it when 
there is no refrigerator. 

One meal a day of bread and tea or 
coffee only is the rule in forty-two famil- 
ies and twenty-one of these very often 
have two such meals a day, and in fifteen 


other families, two such meals a day is 
the rule. 


Only thirty-seven of the 
men are able-bodied, though 
in a few other cases there 
are children old enough to contribute to 


* The usual practice in regard to meat is as fol- 
lows: For Sunday, a joint weighing from three 
to seven pounds (pot-roast, California ham, corned 
beef, shoulder or leg of lamb), which usually lasts 
for Monday’s dinner and often for Tuesday; on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, soup, stew, 
pork and beans, liver and bacon, or steak (usually 
chuck, skirt or flank steak at ten to twelve cents 
per pound; sometimes round at sixteen cents.) 


The Families 
Themselves. 


Household Budgets of the Poor 


the income. Of the sixty-three women 
bearing the double burden of bread-win- 
ner and home-keeper, thirty-four are 
more or less broken down in health, and 
fifteen others are under such a nervous 
strain as threatens soon to become unen- 
durable unless relieved. Poor health or 
lack of vigor apparently traceable in 
large measure to insufficient or improper 
nourishment is noted in thirty-seven fam- 
ilies. In twenty-one cases, more than 
two members are delicate and in twelve 
cases, more than three. Of these, twen- 
ty-seven had income insufficient to sup- 
ply the necessities, though in twelve cases 
particularly good management went far 
to remedy the difficulty. 

Only twenty-four of the women inter- 
viewed seemed in very low spirits and 
not more than five showed any inclina- 
tion to whine. 

The latter fact would seem to lay addi- 
tional emphasis upon the responsibility 
of the charitable visitor for maintaining 
at least in her own mind an ideal stan- 
dard towards which both the family and 
their benefactors shall perseveringly 
strive—a standard which shall allow a 
sufficiency for the essentials of health 
and decency, even though it be higher 
than that with which the family has grad- 
ually been constrained to content itself. 
Again, it has been noticeable that when 
a family has once been helped, its sense 
of modesty will often prevent it from ap- 
plying again to the same source of re- 
lief, and unless the relief be adequate, 
and continued as long as may be neces- 
sary to meet the need, the very unwill- 
ingness of the applicant to be too burden- 
some, may be the motive which in the 
beginning leads to going hither and 
thither for relief, and in the end develops 
chronic pauperism. 


The circumstance that in so 
large a proportion of the 
above families there is no 
male support, has drawn special attention 
to the difficulties of those mothers who 
must also be bread-winners. The type 
of family is too familiar to need descrip- 
tion, but it is safe to say that the extent 
of its hardships is not yet fully appre- 
ciated, and there is still need of forceful 


The Woman 
as Wage- 
Earner. 
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reiteration both of the conditions and of 
their inevitable results. As will have 
been noted, poor health was the rule ra- 
ther than the exception among the wo- 
men who were attempting to fill this 
double role, and although it is true that 
many of them were already suffering 
from organic disorders or were in en- 
feebled condition from privation or other 
cause before the added burden of wage- 
earning was laid upon them, this fact 
hardly relieves the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The questions how much the 
mother should be expected to earn and 
what occupations are suitable, though 
not new ones, are still vital. It is no 
doubt true that it is of positive benefit 
to the woman occasionally to leave her 
home for a day, that she may see new 
faces and break the monotony of her 
usual routine, and it may in some cases 
be true that she is better fitted to earn 
the income than she is to manage the 
home and children, the task being often 
the simpler and less responsible of the 
two; but the necessity remains of filling 
the place that she leaves unfilled, and, if 
she is a suitable guardian for them, the 
task of adequately supplementing the in- 
come is the one which will present the 
fewer difficulties to the outside helper. 
The occupation of office cleaning so 
eagerly desired by many women as of- 
fering a compromise and allowing them 
a portion of every day at home, and so 
acceptable to the plans of the charity 
worker for them, as affording a definite 


and regular salary, seems, in the cases 


studied, to be a rather desperate expe- 
dient, even worse in respect of the nerve- 
racking hours, than full time employ- 
ment. 

Mrs. R., for example, works from 
six to nine A. M. and from five 
to eight P.M. at eighteen dol- 
lars per month. To supplement the 
income, she takes in washing, work- 
ing hard at this during the middle of the 
day and in the evening. Sunday brings 
no relief, as it is the only day when the 
laundry work can take full swing. The 
home life is sacrificed almost entirely. 
The table is never set for a meal and 
cooking is as far as possible avoided both 
because it takes time and because “grease 
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on the stove would spoil the flatirons.” 
Two children are in an institution, and 
the eldest, a girl of thirteen, takes the 
entire care of the little three-year-old. 
The feverishness of Mrs. R’s industry 1s 
partly temperamental, but it is evident 
that her nerves are strained to the point 
where she can find no pleasure in relaxa- 
tion. 

Another office cleaner, Mrs. L., was 
found busy at her own washing, thin and 
care-worn, working with nervous energy, 
and not inclined to welcome the inter- 
ruption. As usual in such cases it 
seemed best to withdraw with a word of 
apology, but the mention of the district 
agent’s name had had its effect, and 
though the interview lasted but a few 
moments the outlines of a striking pic- 
ture were obtained. Winter and sum- 
mer, in all weathers, Mrs. L. must be at 
her work from 4.30 to 8 A. M. and from 
4.30 to 8 P. M., earning a salary of 
thirty dollars per month. The children 
must get their own breakfast and their 
own supper, for she comes home almost 
exhausted—often too tired to eat. The 
two elder sons, fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, respectively, earn to- 
gether eight dollars per week. They 
pay cash for their lunch, as their 
mother cannot take time to prepare any- 
thing for them. Sunday’s dinner is al- 
most the only meal at which al! can be 
together and she does her best to give 
them a good one. With an income of 
fifteen dollars per week, the family is for 
the time being self supporting, but the 
prop is a perilously slender one. 

In strong contrast to the above is the 
case of Mrs. S., with whom an unusu- 
ally favorable combination of circum- 
stances makes the work fairly successful, 
though certain of the objections are still 
in force. Mrs. S. is of cheery disposi- 
tion, and her statement is like a 
contented little love song, with the love 
of her one little child as an ever- 
recurring refrain. Her hours are 
about the same as those of Mrs. R., 
and she has, besides, the position of jani- 
tress, which reduces her rent to two dol- 
lars per month. Before going out in the 
morning she takes a cup of cocoa only 
and leaves bread and cocoa ready for 


little Mary, depending upon a neighbor to 
awaken the child in time to get ready 
for school. On her return about 9.15, 
Mrs. S. has a luncheon of bread and 
butter, and at 12 o’clock gives Mary 
her dinner. Her own heartiest meal is 
at 3 o'clock, and they have supper 
together at 8, except when Mary eats 
with one of the neighbors, among whom 
she is a great pet, her mother finding op- 
portunity to repay their kindness by help- 
ing with sewing, etc. On Saturdays an 
extra fire is needed in order to heat wa- 
ter for the house cleaning, and Mrs. S. 
plans to do as much of her cooking as 
possible at that time. She avoids doing 
much housework on Sundays, and likes 
to take Mary to the park then. With an 
income of about four dollars per week 
besides rent, she insists that they have 
abundant nourishment. She has nearly 
finished paying, on the instalment plan, 
for a sewing machine and a portrait of 
the little daughter. 

The effects on the fatherless children 
who are above the age limit of the day 
nurseries of being thus left through a 
large part of the day without control or 
discipline are perhaps even more serious 
than those of the over-strain upon the 
mother, but, to speak only of the matter 
of food, many mothers complain of the 
impossibility of close economy when the 
midday refreshments (one cannot allude 
to them as a meal) have to be left to the 
judgment of the school children. |The 
dimes left them are mis-spent or lost, or 
the grocer’s account is unduly swelled; 
butter, sugar, jam, etc., are wasted, and 
no regularity or order is observed. 


The mother’s 


poe presence, 
Standards however, does not always 
Needed. 


remedy the difficulty, and a 
very serious factor in poor management 
is the attention paid by the mother to the 
whims of the children in the matter of 
diet—whims which originate from their 
injudicious treatment in this respect from 
babyhood up. A marked instance of this 
kind is the case of Mrs. K., who avoids 
the use of cereals, macaroni, dried peas 
or beans, or cheese because the children 
do not care for them. She feels that she 
cannot afford much meat, and they often 
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make their heartiest meal of bread and 
tea with one vegetable—for instance, 
fried potatoes, cabbage, string beans, or 
tomatoes,—or sometimes berries and milk 
only. The income of thirteen dollars to 
fifteen dollars per week is earned by the 
three elder daughters, the mother sel- 
dom leaving the house. She believes that 
she is an excellent manager, and totally 
fails to trace the poor health of five of 
her six children to its evident cause. Her 
husband and eldest daughter have died 
of tuberculosis within two years. 
Nevertheless, striking examples of 
thrifty management are so frequent as to 
lead to the belief that a small income if 
only it be regular affords valuable disci- 
pline in effective economy, while on the 
other hand in as many as fourteen fami- 
lies, carelessness in housewifery seems 
to be easily traceable to loss of interest 
due to erratic fluctuations. Extravagant 
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expenditure, in several of the few cases 
in which it has been differentiated from 
other closely related forms of misman- 
agement, seems to be owing to the fact 
that the family has not yet adjusted it- 
self to its condition of poverty—either 
because the poverty is recent, or because 
it is regarded as only temporary. 

The lines of progress most obviously 
suggested by the above study are: 

1. A better definition and possibly a higher 
standard of adequacy in relief. 

2. Further education. 

(a) Of the little children, in proper diet- 
ary habits. 

(6) Of the girls of grammar school age, 
in economical cookery and house keeping. 

(c) Of the mothers, in marketing, in the 
comparative values of different foods, prac- 
ticable variations of diet, etc. 

(d) Of charitable visitors, whether vol- 
unteer or professional, in all of the above, 
and to some extent in dietetics and the 
chemistry of cooking and digestion. 


AttacHKing Poverty from the Wrong End 


(Joseph Lee in Boston Transcript) 


A bill has been introduced this year in the 
Massachusetts legislature for providing old- 
age pensions, and the same policy is said to 
be receiving support from the new liberal 
government in England. A proposition rest- 
ing upon a similar theory as to the best 
method of meeting the problem of poverty is 
the proposal that has been made in New 
York and elsewhere that school children 
whose parents do not feed them properly 
should receive free meals in school. 

We believe that both of these measures 
are calculated to produce very different re- 
sults from what their advocates desire, and 
that both of them are attacking the prob- 
lem of poverty from the wrong end. A law 
providing that old people shall be supported 
by the state lessens by just so much the 
motive for saving, and what is more im- 
portant, impairs the cogency of family loy- 
alty and affection on the part of the chil- 
dren. If the state will look after the old 
folks, what necessity is there that the young 
should do so? Similarly, if the state adver- 
tises that any parent by ceasing to feed his 
children can make them fit objects for pub- 
lic support, why should he any longer strug- 
gle to feed them? Why should he have any 
reference to ability to feed them in marry- 
ing or in planning his family life? The 
two measures taken together would weaken 
the family relation at its two most binding 
points, the tie that binds the parent to the 
child and that which binds the child to the 
parent. It would lessen the two great mo- 
tives that have created and upheld the self- 
supporting, self-respecting family, the fun- 
damental institution on which our civiliza- 
tion is based. 


The way to cure the evils that exist is not 
by giving ready-made results. To take from 
a person nature’s stimulus for exertion, the 
necessity of self-support, is to take from him 
something which most men, even most cap- 
able men, find it difficult or impossible to get 
along without. Even Thackeray never took 
to writing until he was short of money, and 
the amount of writing he did continued 
closely proportionate to the shortness. 

These pension bills and child-feeding bills 
are. survivals of the old-fashioned charity, 
the charity that believes in tying on the 
flowers. The characteristic of the new char- 
ity is not to tie on the flowers, but to water 
the plant. It takes longer to get results, but 
the results when got are more worth while. 
Better than these pension bills and the like, 
which are merely wholesale pauperism un- 
der its ever-varying disguise, are the bills 
now before our legislature for promoting 
health and efficiency in the child and in the 
grown-up man, such bills, for instance, as 
House bill 748, for the medical inspection of 
school children; House bill 231, to prevent 
the physical poisoning of the public by 
patent medicine frauds, and House bill 314, 
to prevent the poisoning of the public mind 
by certain classes of advertisements. These 
represent the democratic way, the American 
way, of fighting poverty, the way which con- 
sists in giving powers, not in removing the 
stimulus which is the greatest single factor 
in the acquisition of power, the method 
which puts into the man’s hand the means 
of making a good fight, but does not remove 
from him the necessity of fighting. 

For that’s the old Amerikin idee, 
‘To make a man a man and let him be. 


How Foreign Municipalities Feed Their 
School Children 


John Spargo 
Author of The Bitter Cry of the Children ; Forces that Make for Socialism, etc. 


5 c z ial 

This is one of a series of articles taKing up some of the socia 
es, of the public schools. March 24 was published nese 
Hood’s description of the house-wifery schools in Lon ae 
April 7. Dr. Cronin’s discussion of the medical supervision o 
school children, and the articles by Miss Morten and Miss 
Rogers on the school nurse in England and America. Other 
contributions are to follow. Mr. Spargo’s article is in substance a 
section of his recent book, The Bitter Cry of the Children, with special re- 
ference to the current political-educational situation in England.] 


One of the vital issues in English pol- 
itics at the present time is the problem 
of the underfeeding of children and its 
relation to the many and complex prob- 
lems of health, education and morality— 
long the subject of careful study and 
municipal experiment in several Euro- 
pean countries. 

When, in the early eighties, H. M. 
Hyndman and his few Social-Democratic 
colleagues advocated the enactment of 
legislation compelling the municipal au- 
thorities to undertake the feeding of the 
many thousands of children in the pub- 
lic schools, the proposal was derided as 
“visionary.” To-day, however, it has 
the earnest support of some of the ablest 
and most influential members of the 
House of Commons. Men like Sir John 
Gorst, ex-cabinet minister, on the Con- 
servative side, and Herbert Gladstone, 
on tne Liberal side, are united in the ad- 
vocacy of the socialistic proposal. 

Inquiries made by a royal commis- 
sion, a special inter-departmental com- 
mittee, and several local investigating 
committees in cities like London, Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, Dundee and Aber- 
deen, have revealed a most alarming 
state of affairs. In London, it has been 
estimated by the leading authority, Dr. 
Kichholz, there are over 100,000 children 
of school age who are chronically under- 
fed. The reports from the other cities 
named are equally serious. Public senti- 
ment has been aroused to such an extent 
that there seems to be little room for 
doubting that in the very near future, 
Parliament will enact some measure pro- 
viding for the feeding of children in the 
public schools. The new Liberal govern- 
ment has already given a pledge in the 
House of Commons of legislation on the 
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subject this session. In the meantime, | 
many thousands of children are being 
fed by charitable organizations, working 
in conjunction with the school authori- 
ties. In most cases the meals are sold to 
the children at one cent per meal, with 
the understanding that if they are too 
poor to pay, the meals will be given free 
of charge. It is astonishing to find that 
many thousands of the children are 
found, after careful investigation, to be 
too poor to raise even one cent. 

The experiment which has for some 
time been tried in Birmingham has at- 
tracted widespread attention in socio- 
logical circles, not only in England, but 
throughout Europe. This charity makes 
no effort whatever to deal with any but 
the most destitute children, those that, in 
the words of the committee, are “prac- 
tically starving.” The meals are kept 
scanty and unattractive in order that no 
child will accept them unless compelled 
to by sheer hunger. In addition to this 
safeguard, careful investigations of the 
circumstances of the children are from 
time to time made. The meals are given 
free of charge to the children, and the 
cost to the committee is less than one 
cent per meal,—including the manager’s 
salary of $500 a year. Yet, despite all 
the restrictions by which it is surround- 
ed,—his charity is to-day feeding two and 
one-half per cent. of the total child popu- 
lation of the city. 

The results of this feeding, poor and 
insufficient as it is, have been most bene- 
ficial, both from a physical and mental 
point of view. Educationally, I am in- 
formed by experienced teachers, the re- 
sults have been most inspiring. The 
children both learn and remember better 
than before. But it is felt upon all sides, 
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that this charity, admirable as it is in 
many ways, only touches the fringe of 
the problem, and the demand is made for 
definite municipal action, upon a much 
more generous basis to take the place of 
private philanthropy. It is difficult, in 
fact, practically impossible, to form any 
idea of the extent of such private phil- 
anthropy throughout the country. Al- 
most every industrial center has its “free 
dinner association,” and in almost every 
case the authorities find that private ef- 
fort is inadequate, and that there are 
many children who cannot afford to pay 
even one cent for a meal. If the cent is 
insisted upon, they must go hungry. 
This is important to us in America, be- 
cause it has been the experience wher- 
ever similar experiments have been tried 
here. In Chicago, for instance, at the 
Oliver Goldsmith School, free dinners 
have been provided for a large number 
of children for some time past. Here, as 
in England, it was found that a number 
of children could no more afford a pen- 
ny for a meal than they could afford to 
dine at the Auditorium Hotel. 

In Berlin, and several other German 
cities, children are fed in the public 
schools upon a plan which provides that 
those must pay who can, while those 
who cannot are given their meals free of 
charge at the public expense. As a rule, 
however, these German experiments are 
confined to schools situated in the poor- 
est districts. As yet, the German au- 
thorities have not gone so far as to pro- 
vide meals for all children, irrespective 
of their circumstances. 


In Italy. © Much the same plan is fol- 
lowed in Reggia Emilia, San Remo, and 
some other Italian cities, though the 
movement is more widespread in Italy 
than in Germany. There is one Italian 
city, however, which has for some time 
past gone very much farther than any 
other city that I know of, though his ex- 
cellency, the Italian ambassador at 
Washington, informs me that there are 
other Italian cities which have adopted 
the same plan. Vercelli is a city of about 
25,000 inhabitants in the province of 
Novara, Piedmont. Its fame chiefly 
rests upon its fine library which contains 
a wonderful collection of ancient manu- 
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scripts, some of them of fabulous value. 
In this little municipality, then, the city 
fathers have for a long time provided 
free meals for every child attending the 
public schools, and made attendance at 
tle meals absolutely compulsory as to the 
school itself! Every child must attend 
school and partake of the meals, unless 
provided with a doctor’s certificate to the 
effect that to attend the classes, or to 
partake of the school meals, would be 
injurious to its health. Further, medical 
inspection is also compulsory, and is ac- 
companied by free medical attendance. 
The results appear to have been most 
beneticial physically, and the educational 
gains resulting from this intelligent, or- 
dered and regular feeding have been 
enormous. It is unlikely, however, that 
such a system will be adopted in the 
United States for many years to come, 
notwithstanding its many undoubted ad- 
vantages. 

In Christiania, Trondhjem, and a num- 
ber of other Norwegian cities, the mu- 
nicipality provides all children who de- 
sire to avail themselves of it with a nu- 
tritious midday meal, irrespective of 
their ability to pay. The entire cost of 
the system is met by taxation. This has 
been felt by the Norwegian authorities 
to be the simplest and best method of 
dealing with a grave problem. It avoids 
the difficulties which inevitably arise 
when there is a distinct class of benefi- 
ciaries created. “Where all are equally 
welcome none are paupers,” they say. 
With its simple, homogeneous popula- 
tion, this direct method is admirably 
adapted to Norway, however little suited 
it might be to the needs of a cosmopoli- 
tan nation like ours. The free dinner is 
a part of Norway’s admirable educa- 
tional system, which abounds with fea- 
tures well worthy of being copied. One 
of these is an arrangement whereby the 
school children from the cities are 
taken, twice a month in winter, and three 
or four times a month in the summer, 
on excursions into the country. The 
children from the country districts are, 
in the same manner, taken into the cities. 
The railroads have to carry the children 
at a purely nominal cost, which is also 
met out of the public funds. 
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When I applied to one of the mem- 
bers of the municipal council of 
Trondhjem for information as to the 
working of the school-meals system, 
he replied: 

“You can best judge that, perhaps, from 
the fact that although the scheme was bit- 
terly opposed when first it was proposed by 
a small group of radicals and socialists, it 
is new unanimously supported by all sec- 
tions. There is now no demand whatever 
for its curtailment or abandonment. Hduca- 
tionally, we have found that it pays. It is 
possible now to educate children who before 
could not be educated because they were un- 
dernourished. The percentage of ‘back- 
ward children’ has been greatly reduced, not- 
withstanding that the test is more severe 
and searching. Economically, we believe 
that we can see in the system the gradual 
conquest of pauperism made possible.” 


In Brussels, and other 
Belgian cities, good mid- 
day meals are provided 
for all children who care 
to partake of them. A small fee, equal 
to about two cents, is charged for each 
meal, but those children who cannot 
afford to pay are given their meals just 
the same. There is also an excellent 
system of medical inspection in con- 
nection with the schools. Every child 
is medically examined at least once 
every ten days. Its eyes, ears, and 
general physical condition are over- 
hauled. If it looks weak and puny, 
they give it doses of cod liver oil, or 
some suitable tonic. The greatest care 
is taken to see that no child goes ill 
shod, ill clad, or ill fed. There is also 
a regular dental examination in con- 
nection with every school at regular 
periods. 

In several Swiss towns the authori- 
ties for a long time granted substan- 
tial subsidies to private philanthropic 
bodies, leaving to them the organiza- 
tion of systems for providing school 
meals and the whole administration of 
the funds. But this method proved to 
be very unsatisfactory. It led to 
abuses of various kinds, and sectarian 
jealousies were aroused. Moreover, it 
proved to be a most extravagant 
method, the cost being disproportionate 
to the results. Consequently, the 
practice has been very generally aban- 
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doned, and most of the municipalities 
have adopted the direct management 
of the school meals as a distinct part 
of the school system. The plan gen- 
erally followed is that of Germany. 
Those who can must pay, but those 
who cannot pay must be fed. 

But it is to France that we must 
turn for the most extensive and suc- 
cessful system of school meals. Those 
who, particularly since the publica- 
tion of Robert Hunter’s book, Poverty, 
have advocated the introduction of 
some system of school dinners in this 
country, have with practical unanimity 
pointed to the French  cantines 
scolaires as the model to be copied. 
For that reason, and not less for its 
own interest, it may be worth while 
giving a somewhat fuller account of 
the French system and its history. 

The school-canteen idea is a de- 
velopment of an old and interesting 
custom, borrowed by the French from 
Switzerland, the little land of so many 
valuable experiments and ideals. The 
custom still obtains in Switzerland to 
some extent, though not so extensively 
as formerly, of newly married couples 
giving a small gift of money, immedi- 
ately after the wedding ceremony, to 
the school funds as a sort of thanks- 
giving for their education. These 
funds are used to provide shoes and 
clothing for poor scholars who would 
otherwise be unable to attend school. 


In France. In 1849, the time of the 
Second Republic, the mayor of the second 
Arrondissement of Paris conceived the 
idea of introducing this Swiss custom 
into Paris. Accordingly a fund was 
created, called the Swiss benevolent 
fund. Before long the name fell into 
disuse, and we find the caisse des 
ecoles, or school funds, spoken of with 
no reference to their Swiss origin or 
to their benevolent purpose. In the 
latter days of the Second Empire, in 
April, 1867, the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a primary instruction law, 
which was drafted by M. Duruy, the 
minister of public instruction, provid- 
ing that any municipal council might, 
subject to the approval of the prefect, 
create in the school districts under its 
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jurisdiction a “school fund.” The ob- 
ject of these school funds was to be 
the encouragement of regular attend- 
ance at school, either by a system of 
rewards to successful students, or ma- 
terial help in the shape of food, cloth- 
ing, or shoes to necessitous ones. 
These funds were to be raised by (1) 
voluntary contributions; (2) subven- 
tions by the school authorities, the 
city, or the state. Where deemed ad- 
visable, several school districts might 
unite in the creation of a joint fund for 
their common benefit. 

But the law of 1867, so far at least 
as the school funds were concerned, 
was little more than a pious expres-. 
sion of opinion in favor of an idea. 
Three years later the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out with its fury and de- 
vastation, and, as war always does, set 
back all reforms. Not till 1874, three 
years after the terrible bloodshed of 
the Paris Commune, was anything 
done. Then the district of Montmartre 
and one or two others raised funds. 
Montmartre is a district of some 200,- 
ooo inhabitants, which has always 
been characterized by a strong radical 
or socialistic sentiment. From a 
pamphlet issued by the managers of 
the school fund in that district, soon 
after its establishment in 1874, it ap- 
pears that they paid little attention to 
the subject of giving prizes, deeming 
it of more importance to provide good 
strong shoes and warm clothing for 
the poorer children. Next, it seems, 
they undertook to provide outfits for 
some girls who had won scholarships 
at the Ecole Normale (Normal 
School), but were too poor to dress 
themselves well enough to attend that 
institution. So, from the very first, 
the idea of using the school funds to 
provide children with the necessities 
of life prevailed. Asa result there was 
soon developed a nucleus of bodies 
dealing with poverty as it presented it- 
self in the area of educational effort, 
and, what is equally important, public 
opinion was being educated and ac- 
customed to the idea. It was, there- 
fore, an easy transition to compulsory 
provision for the feeding of children. 
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In 1882 a law was passed compelling 
the establishment of school funds in 
all parts of France, but leaving the ap- 
plication of such funds still at the dis- 
cretion of the authorities. So it hap- 
pens that the caisse des ecoles are uni- 


versal in France, but the cantines 
scolaires are by no means so. The lat- 
ter are, however, quite common 


throughout France, and by no means 
confined to Paris. There is no official 
record of the number of districts in 
which canteens have been established, 
because the districts are not obliged 
to make returns showing how their 
school funds are expended. 

Since the state now makes education 
compulsory, and itself provides the 
means of enforcing the law, the man- 
agers of the school funds do not have 
to devise schemes to induce a regular 
attendance at school. They are there- 
fore free to use their funds in such 
manner as seems to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the health of the chil- 
dren. This they do mainly by the fol- 
lowing means: (1) Free meals, or 
meals provided at cost; (2) provision 
of shoes and clothing where necessary ; 
(3) free medical attendance; (4) send- 
ing weak, debilitated and sick children 
to the sea-side or the country, homes 
being maintained, or in some cases 
subsidized for the purpose. 

This last-mentioned feature of the 
French plan is most interesting. It 
appears to have been adopted as a re- 
sult of favorable reports upon the 
working of a similar plan in Switzer- 
land. The managers of the Mont- 
martre fund, for instance, purchased a 
great mansion with a magnificent park, 
and to this delightful spot, not many 
miles from Paris, the children are sent 
in batches and kept for two or three 
weeks at a time, much to their physi- 
cal betterment. There are several of 
these “school colonies” maintained by 
the various school funds of Paris, and 
the city government subsidizes them to 
the extent of about $40,000 a year. 
The custom of providing a special 
grant, or subsidy, in aid of these colon- 
ies is quite common throughout the 
whole of France. The importance of 
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these healthbuilding institutions, and 
the provisions made for the medical 
care of sick children cannot be over- 
estimated. To give an idea of what is 
meant by medical care alone, it is only 
necessary to refer to a recent inspec- 
tion in the New York public schools. 
Out of 7,000 children examined, fully 
one-third were found to be suffering 
from defective eyesight, while more 
than 17 per cent suffered from defects 
so serious as to interfere with their 
chances of ever earning a living, as well 
as with their general health. A simi- 
lar investigation in the public schools 
of Minnesota recently showed that 
there were 70,000 children with de- 
fective vision of the most serious na- 
ture, less than 10 per cent of whom 
were provided with glasses. In a very 
large number of cases the parents are 
simply too poor to buy glasses. Such 
children would, in Paris, be provided 
with the necessary glasses and occu- 
list’s care out of the school funds. And 
there would be no suggestion of pau- 
perism about it, no humiliation; it is 
the child’s right. Medical inspection 
is thorough, and the American witness- 
ing it is very apt to feel ashamed of the 
farcical “inspections” so common in this 
great and wealthy country. 

For a long time, whenever food was 
given, the managers of the school funds 
simply issued coupons, or orders upon 
some restaurant, entitling the holder 
to so many meals at a given cost. 
Usually some teacher or charitable 
worker was deputed to accompany the 
child to see that it actually got what 
it was intended to get. There was no 
system. But in 1877 the prefect of the 
Seine appointed a commission to study 
the question, raised by some socialists, 
of how good a warm meal might be 
provided in the schools at a low cost. 
Most of the managers of the school 
funds treated the matter in a very luke- 
warm, indifferent sort of way, and the 
commissioners reported that all they 
had been able to ascertain was that 
good meals could be provided at an 
average cost of twenty-five centimes 
(five cents) each. So the matter drop- 
ped and was not again heard of until 
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the trying winter of 1881. Then it 
was suggested that, purely as an ex- 
periment, the children of school age 
whose parents were receiving poor re- 
lief should be fed. The managers of 
the Montmartre school at once volun- 
teered to undertake the experiment, 
and their example was soon followed 
by others. They did not long confine 
the meals to the children of pauper 
parents, but at an early stage of the 
experiment extended it so as to include 
all children. The example of Mont- 
martre was very soon followed, and 
within a year there were fifteen canteens 
which had been served between them, 
1,110,827. “portions.” One-third of 
these “portions” were meat, each 
weighing twenty grammes, one-third 
were bowls of soup, and the other third 
portions of vegetables, these varying 
with the season. The number of por- 
tions paid for by the children was 736, 
526, and the number given to children 
too poor to pay, 374,301. It should be 
said, perhaps, that a most searching in- 
vestigation was made to make sure of 
the inability of children’s parents to 
pay. The total cost of the meals was 
59,264 francs, of which amount the 
children paid 36,776 francs. After a 
while, when they had gathered experi- 
ence in the management of the can- 
teens, the managers found that it was 
possible to increase the size of the por- 
tions of meat and, at the same time, to 
cut down expenses by nearly 50 per 
cent. 


Nowadays the cost of a 
meal, consisting of a bowl 
of good soup, a plate of 
meat, two kinds of vege- 
tables, and bread ad libitum, is fifteen 
centimes (three cents). That is the sum 
paid by the children, and I have been 
assured over and over again by those in 
charge of various canteens that it is more 
than sufficient to pay the cost. There 
would be a not inconsiderable profit if 
all children paid for their meals, but that 
is not by any means the case. When a 
child’s parents are too poor to pay the 
full price, and that fact has been ascer- 
tained by the investigators, they are per- 
mitted to pay less, even as little as two 
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and a half centimes, or half a cent. The 
policy is to encourage as many as possi- 
ble to pay the full price, or such sums 
as they can muster. But the very poor 
are never turned away, and in the poorer 
quarters thousands of children are fed 
gratuitously, especially in winter, when 
in Paris, as elsewhere, there is more dis- 
tress due to sickness and interrupted em- 
ployment. In the poor quarter of 
Eppinette the children’s fees amount to 
only about 20 per cent of the cost, while 
in the wealthier quarters they amount to 
75 or even 85 per cent. In an ordinary 
industrial district, like Batignolles, the 
children pay about 45 per cent on a year- 
ly average. 

The municipal council of Paris makes 
an annual subsidy to cover the 
natural deficit of the canteens. These 
deficits vary from year to year, but the 
total subsidies required for the three 
years, 1901-1903, amounted to $200,000. 
In connection with this question of finan- 
cial management there are two items 
worth noticing. One is the fact that 
private subscriptions to the school funds 
show a great falling off now that in 
practice they have become incorporated 
in the municipal government. It has not 
been found that citizens are willing to 
contribute to the funds now that the city 
has assumed responsibility for them. The 
other fact is that the expenditure in poor 
relief on account of children is very much 
less. Children have always served as the 
best of all reasons why poor relief should 
be given. Now, when that plea is made 
by the applicant for relief, he or she is 
referred to the school canteens where the 
children are sure of being fed. 

Everything is as neat and clean 
as it could possibly be, and_ the 
cooking bears out the reputation of 
the French as the master-cooks of 
the world. There is, apparently, no 
“craft,” and that is probably due in 
large part to the fact that the meals are 
not confined to pauper children, who 
might, alas, be badly served with impun- 
ity. From the first it has been one of the 
chief aims of the authorities to keep the 
canteens free from the taint of pauper- 
ism. The children of the well-to-do are 
encouraged to attend—not, indeed, by 
direct solicitation, but by making the 
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meals and the surroundings as attractive 
as possible. And the plan succeeds very 
well. No child knows whether the child 
next it has paid for its dinner or not. 
Small tickets are issued, each child going 
through a little box-office, which only 
permits of one being in at a time. Ifa 
little boy or girl claims to be too poor 
to pay for a meal ticket, no questions are 
asked, the ticket is issued and the child’s 
name and address noted. By next day, 
or at most in two days, inquiries have 
been made. If it is found that the par- 
ents can afford it, they are compelled to 
pay the full price and to refund whatever 
sum may be due to the canteen for the 
meals their child has had. If they are 
found to be really too poor to pay, tickets 
are issued to the child for as long as it 
may be necessary. In such cases the ac- 
count is not charged against the parents. 
No distinction is made between the tickets 
of those who pay and those who do not, 
and it is thus practically impossible for 
the child who has paid for its meal to 
jeer at its less fortunate, dependent com- 
rade. Thus the self-respect of the poor- 
est children is preserved, a most im- 
portant fact as every one who has studied 
the problems of charitable relief knows. 

Another highly important factor is the 
presence of the teachers at the meals. 
Fully 90 per cent of the teachers use the 
canteens more or less regularly, though 
there is absolutely no compulsion in 
the matter. They prefer to do so on 
account of the cheapness and wholesome 
character of the meals. I have myself 
sat down to a three-cent dinner in the 
company of a well-known member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a professor of lan- 
guages, and several teachers, each one of 
us having gone through the little box- 
office and bought his ticket in exactly the 
same manner as the most ragged urchin. 
All the children are provided with cheap 
paper napkins, and the presence of the 
teachers is a sort of practical education 
in table manners. The canteen serves, 
therefore, as a great educational and 
ethical force as well as a remedy for one 
of the worst evils arising out of the na- 
tional poverty problem. The cantine 
scolaire ig a great institution, well 
worthy of careful study. 
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The Situation In sixteen schools in New 
in America. York city investigated by 
the writer, 12,800 children were private- 
ly examined, and of that number 987, or 
7.71 per cent., were reported as having 
had no breakfast upon the day of the in- 
quiry, while 1,963, or 15.32 per cent, had 
only bread with tea or coffee, and often 
too little of that to appease their hunger. 
Another investigation was made by Dr. 
H. M. Lechstrecker, an inspector.of the 
state board of charities. His investi- 
gation was made in the poorest schools 
of the city, and his report indicates that 
14 per cent of the 10,707 children ex- 
amined went to these schools practically 
breakfastless, and that about 82 per cent 
were underfed. In The Bitter Cry of the 
Children I have given figures from Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia and Chicago equally 
as serious as those from New York. Out 
of a total of 40,746 children examined 
in these four great cities, no less than 
14,121, or 34.65 per cent, were reported 
as going to school either without break- 
fast or with miserably poor breakfasts 
of bread and tea or coffee, wholly insuffi- 
cient to enable them to do the work re- 
quired of them. Educators everywhere 
are agreed that by far the most import- 
ant cause of backwardness and _ ineffi- 
ciency among our public school children 
is this chronic underfeeding of which so 
many are the victims. It has been found 
by careful experiment and investigation 
that children who are backward in their 
school studies, in a large majority of 
cases, become normal under the in- 
fluence of good food. The importance 
of this will be seen when I add that there 
are, judging from investigations made in 
California by Professor W. S. Monroe, 
no less than 1,500,000 such sub-normal 
children in the public schools of the 
United States. 

Among the children of the poor the 
milder forins of tuberculosis, scrofulosis 
and tuberculosis of the bones and hip 
joints are very common. If the teacher 
is sufficiently well educated to recognize 
these children, something can be done to 
improve their condition by intelligent 
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breathing exercises and teaching them 
how to develop their lungs. But little 
good will result from the best physical 


erercises if the causes of the disease are . 


not removed. The children remain weak 
and pallid and their emaciation progres- 
ses until they become incurable. Dr. S. 
A. Knopf, a leading authority upon the 
subject, declares emphatically that un- 
derfeeding is a prime factor in the causa- 
tion of scrofulosis and tuberculosis in 
children. He is an earnest advocate of 
school luncheons, and points out that in 
Boston the plan of feeding school chil- 
dren of this type has been tried on a 
small scale with important beneficial re- 
sults. “After a few weeks of such per- 


sistent administration of good lunch-- 


eons,” he says, “the previously under- 
fed children improved in appearance and 
often gained from two or three pounds 
in weight.” 

Physically, this underfeeding is dis- 
astrous. It has been shown over and 
over again that the children of the poor 
are behind better favored children in 
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physical development in every way, 


often as much as two or three years. 
They are shorter in stature, lighter in 
weight, narrower of chest, and feebler 
of grip. Moreover, the evils do not 
end with school life; for the constitu- 
tion is so enfeebled that in after years 
the results are extremely severe. The 
victims of poverty in childhood fall an 
easy prey to disease; they are soon ex- 
hausted and become unfitted early in 
life for the work of the world. Much 
of our pauperism and crime may be 
traced back to this evil of underfeeding 
in childhood. 

This, then, is the problem which con- 
fronts us in the United States to-day. 

The time must come, and the sooner 
the better, when we must deal with the 
problem. Some of the Utopians among 
us would doubtless like to see the all- 
embracing compulsory system of Vercelli 
adopted, but it is most likely that we shall 
find the French methods better suited to 
our needs. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


CONDUCTED BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The industrial significance of infec- 
tious disease is being deeply impressed 
upon Chicago and the west, as it was 
upon New York and the east, by the 
Tuberculosis Exhibition. Faced by the 
facts which are there so graphically per- 
sented, seeing is believing. But to stir 
those industrial forces to action whose 
concerted effort could do most to stamp 
out the disease, is necessary to any very 
large or permanent gain in the crusade 
against tuberculosis. A good beginning 
toward this end has already been made 
at Chicago. The session of the opening 
conference which was devoted to indus- 
trial conditions promotive of infection, 
so effectively stated the case, that nothing 
can better serve the cause than the facts 
and figures fresh from _ occupational 
sources presented on that occasion. We 
therefore reproduce some of the state- 
ments in condensed form in hope of the 
wider publicity which may be given them 
as they are read or quoted from these 
pages. The co-operation of the City 
Club committee on public health, and 
the Chicago Federation of Labor with 
the Tuberculosis Institute already prom- 
ises far-reaching practical results. The 
federation, after hearing the presentation 
of the subject at their hall, not only ar- 
ranged to visit that exhibition in a body, 
but sent out a circular letter to all unions 
in the city, urging them to arrange with 
the Tuberculosis Institute for stereopti- 
can presentations at their own regular 
meetings. 

By the courtesy of the undersigned, we 

are enabled to furnish our readers at least 
with the bare facts, which were far more 
graphically portrayed in papers, for the 
full form of which, we wish we could 
command space. 
Tuberculosis is a disease of 
EE a erika 
f gs iiton, aieiierts: influenza, or 

Hull House pneumonia breaks out in a 


city no one can predict where it will strike, 
where the death rate will be highest. Rich 
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and poor suffer alike from these diseases. 
But if one could have a map of the city 
showing the occupation and wages of the 
population, one could mark out with a fair 
degree of precision the parts of the city 
which would have the largest number of 
cases of tuberculosis. The death rate in 
parts of the lower east side in New York 
has been given as fifty to fifty-nine per 
10,000 inhabitants, that of an area north of 
Central Park has less than twenty. The 
two wards in Chicago where the poorest 
people live,—the fourteenth and the ninth,— 
had in 1904, a death rate of 33.8 and 32 re- 
spectively, but the well-to-do twenty-first 
and the sixth, had only fourteen and ten. 
Everything which makes the life of the 
workingman harder, everything which is at- 
tendant upon poverty, makes for the in- 
crease of this disease. There are some in- 
teresting statistics as to the height and 
weight of school children in Scotland, class- 
ified according to the economic standing of 
their parents. Children whose families live 
in one room houses average lower in stat- 
ure and lighter in weight than children 
whose families have two rooms, and 
these again are inferior to the children 
whose families have the luxury of three 
rooms. The number of tuberculous chil- 
dren also follows closely this economic 
grading, being 3.6% for the three roomers, 
5.9% for the two-roomers, and 8.3% for the 
one-roomers. So that the child of poor par- 
ents has from the outstart a severe handi- 
cap. The factory children of Manchester 
are on an average two inches shorter and 
weigh from three to eight pounds less than 
children of the same class who do not work 
in the factories. When one remembers 
that a child predisposed to tuberculous in- 
fection needs above all things a free out-of- 
door life, one realizes how much child labor 
helps to swell the ranks of consumptives. 
For the adult workman, the principal con- 
ditions which affect the morbidity and mor- 
tality rate of tuberculosis are first the 
character of his home surroundings. The 
difference between the country and city 
death rate from this disease is chiefly that 
in large cities—which have sometimes a 
rate half again as high as the country— 
much of the work is done indoors in crowd- 
ed workrooms and there is much more 
overcrowding in the dwellings. Rubner of 
Berlin says that tuberculosis and crowded 
rooms go hand in hand. Chalmers in Glas- 
gow states that the death rate from respira- 
tory diseases is 47.8 per 10,000 population 
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among people living in one and two room 
houses, while in houses of five and more it 
is 11.4. 

The next factor to be considered is occu- 
pation, and though it is difficult to say for 
just how much this is responsible, still we 
* know it to be a factor of great importance. 
To simply compare the death rates from tu- 
berculosis of two different occupations and 
conclude that the one which has the greater 
is by so much the more unhealthful would 
be to form a hasty and inaccurate conclu- 
sion. Some occupations are naturally the 
refuge of the physically unfit and have a 
high mortality rate from all diseases. A 
boy who is weak, under-sized, predisposed 
to tuberculosis, does not become a stone 
mason or a structural iron worker, or a sea- 
man, nor does a strong powerful lad usually 
go into a sweat shop or become a waiter or a 
saloon musician. But after all allowances 
have been made for such determining fac- 
tors in occupation, it still remains true that 
certain trades have an abnormally high 
death rate from consumption which must 
depend in part upon the conditions in the 
trade. Sometimes it is the character of the 
work itseif, sometimes the conditions in the 
workshops and sometimes the fault, lies in 
neither of them but in the low standard of 
living of the employees. 

We may divide under four heads the char- 
acteristics of an employment which tend to 
increase consumption among those engaged 
in it. 


: " First, insanitary conditions 
nsanitary : 
Conditions at we: the place of employment. 
Employment. Second, a low rate of wages. 
Third, fatigue from excessive 
exertion. 


Fourth, long and irregular hours of work. 

The first must be considered under two 
sub-heads; the hygienic surroundings which 
are not inherent in the trade itself, and 
those conditions which are to a certain ex- 
tent necessitated by the character of the 
trade. 

Crowded, ill-ventilated, dark, dirty rooms 
are not necessary to any sort of industry 
and are therefore entirely preventible. The 
importance of dirt and overcrowding in the 
causation of consumption among factory 
workers forces itself on us increasingly as 
a more careful study is made of the history 
of consumptives from the industrial classes. 
Recently a study made in Berlin showed that 
among 200 consumptives, seventy-five had 
contracted the disease in their work places. 
An English investigation at about the same 
time gave the same report of 303 out of 
550 consumptive wage earners. In all these 
cases the victims had worked in the same 
rooms with consumptives, had breathed air 
filled with dirt from the sputum-covered 
floors and had also doubtless breathed in- 
fection from the droplets of sputum expelled 
into the air by the coughing of the con- 
sumptives. Such tiny droplets jarrying 
tubercule bacilli can travel for the distance 
of over a yard, so that for workmen to be 
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closely crowded together is a dangerous 
thing when one of them is consumptive. 
And it would be hard to find a workroom 
without more than one in it. 

As for the trades which are inherently 
dangerous, the dust producing trades easily 
lead as producers of tuberculosis and es- 
pecially those in which the dust particles 
are very irritating. Stone-cutting, knife 
grinding, cigar making, working in lead and 
copper mines, all these are trades which at- 
tract strong well-developed men, but which 
have an enormous tuberculosis death rate. 

In England there has been a reduction in 
the death rate from this disease among the 
textile workers since the passage and en- 
forcement of laws regulating conditions in 
the factories. Thus in 1870 the rate among 
weavers in a certain part of England was 
forty and 1890 it had dropped to twenty- 
one, while in England as a whole the rate 
had fallen during that time onlyefrom thirty- 
six to twenty-five. The French textile 
towns in which silk factories are kept 
very damp and the air is full of silk 
fluff have a rate which represents one-sixth 
of their whole mortality. 


Low wages bring in their 
Low wares train a whole series of con- 
Cananntetion: ditions which are now rec- 
ognized as predisposing 
causes of consumption. Low wages mean 
overcrowded houses, rear, or basement tene- 
ments, bad air, poor food, poor clothing, anx- 
iety, children sent early to work, tempta- 
tion to intemperance. In Hamburg the 
statistics collected in connection with the 
income tax show that people who pay taxes 
on an income under 1,000 marks have a 
death rate from tuberculosis almost four 
times as great as that among people with 
an income over 3,500 marks. Tuberculosis 
mortality in Hamburg keeps pace regularly 
with the income, rising as that falls. In 
Berlin, among workmen insured in the in- 
dustrial insurance, almost every other death 
is from tuberculosis. 


Excessive fatigue is a fac- 


Faclgne tor of increasing importance 
Factor. as the life of a workingman 
becomes increasingly stren- 

uous. The introduction of machinery is 


apt to make the work more, rather than less 
exhausting as the workman must keep pace 
with the enormously rapid machine. It also 
tends to make possible the “speeding up’ 
so common now in all industries. There 
are trades which require enormous physical 
strength and which therefore show a low 
mortality rate during the earlier decades 
of life because the workers are picked men. 
But the later large mortality shows the ex- 
hausting nature of the work. 


Long and irregular hours of 


pong, and = work are certainly factors 
Hours. 2 increasing consumption, 


but it is very hard to disen- 
tangle this cause from those that are bound 
up with it. Day laborers have everything: 
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against them; hours of employment, nature 
of work, low and irregular wages. They 
are also partly recruited from the tramp 
class and their ranks are constantly swelled 
by the wornout workmen of all trades who 
have slipped down until they land in this 
class to die in it. Even when these have 
contracted tuberculosis in their own trade 
they are accredited when they die to the 
class as day laborers. 

In Glasgow, the casual laborers have at 
least double the average city death rate 


from consumption during each separate 
decade of life, and between the ages 
of forty-five and fifty-five their rate 


is twelve times that of the professional 
class. Alcoholism undoubtedly is both 
a cause and a result of long and ir- 
regular hours of work and it is of course, 
one of the most potent predisposing causes 
of consumption. Domestic servants have 
the highest death rate among women work- 
ers and probably this is due partly to their 
long hours, partly to the fact that they are 
miserably housed and partly to the indoor 
nature of the work. 

The conclusions are so obvious as hardly 
to need statement. Everything which tends 
to improve the condition of the industrial 
classes tends to diminish the deaths from 
consumption in their ranks. Higher wages, 
a shorter work day, guarantee against irreg- 
ularity of employment and of hours, restric- 
tion of child labor, strict factory laws with 
adequate inspection,—even cheap and rapid 
transportation facilities making suburban 
homes a possibility—all these things as they 
tend to healthful living tend to lessen the 
ravages of this most dreaded disease. 


The general circulation re- 


Cigarmakers 

pee erceitiy acroruch to. tse 
onsumption. Sie a 

George w. Statistics of the Cigarmak- 
Perkins. ers’ Union relative to the 


estimated decrease in deaths from tuber- 
culosis of members of that organization, 
from 51 per cent in 1888 to 24 per cent 
in 1905, lent very especial interest to the 
address of President George W. Perkins 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

After discussing the subject of occu- 
pation and tuberculosis in a general way, 
pointing out the high rate of mortality 
from that disease among workingmen, 
he contrasted figures showing the death 
rate to be 541 in every 100,000 marble 
and stone cutters, 477 among the same 
number of cigarmakers, 453 plasterers 
and whitewashers, 436 compositors, 
printers and pressmen, and so on down 
the line of so-called working class oc- 
cupations, with the low rate among bank- 
ers, brokers and officials of 92 in 100,000. 
This disparity he attributed almost 
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wholly to low wages, long hours, unsani- 
tary shop and home conditions, and in- 
ability to secure proper food and cloth- 
ing. He then devoted himself to an 
analysis of the vital statistics of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union, which has for a 
long period of years kept accurate rec- 
ords through its system of sick and death 
benefit. We quote him in part: 


The vital statistics of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union, which are open to the 
inspection of anyone, show that in 1888, two 
years after the adoption of the eight hour 
working day in our trade, fifty-one per cent 
of the deaths in that year were caused by 
tuberculosis. In 1890 there were 211 deaths 
all told, of which number 104 were caused 
by consumption, which shows that the per 
cent of those who die from this cause had 
been reduced to forty-nine per cent. In 1905 
the total number of deaths was 478, of 
which consumption claimed 119 or twenty- 
four per cent. 

Our records show that in 1890 we ex- 
pended all told for death benefits $26,043.00, 
of which amount about forty-nine per cent 
or $12,761.07 was paid on account of those 
who died from consumption. In 1905 we ex- 
pended all told for death benefits $162,818.82, 
of which amount about twenty per cent or 
$32,150.00 was paid on account of those who 
died from consumption. This shows that 
seventeen years ago about one-half of the 
amount expended for death benefits was on 
account of those who died from consumption 
and that to-day the outlay for this purpose 
has been reduced to about twenty per cent., 
or more than one-half. These are actual 
facts taken from the records in our office. 

In 1890 the total amount expended for 
sick benefit was $64,660.47 and our estimate 
based on the actual figures for 1905 indicates 
that about forty-nine per cent. or $31,683.63 
was paid to members suffering from tubercu- 
losis. In 1905 the total amount expended 
for sick benefit was $165,917.80, of which 
amount about twenty-four per cent. or $41,- 
147.61 was paid those suffering from tuber- 
culosis. This shows that the expenditure 
for sick benefit on account of those suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis has been reduced from 
forty-nine per cent. in 1890 to twenty-four 
per cent. in 1905, which is a reduction of 
more than half and is in keeping with the 
general reduction in the expenditure for 
death benefit in the same period. 

These statistics without the shadow of a 
doubt support the assertion that increased 
wages, shorter hours and better sanitary 
shop and home conditions brought about 
by affiliation with the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union are responsible for this won- 
derful improvement. Despite the fact that 
there has been a marked improvement, the 
further fact that we still expend twenty-four 
per cent. of the outlay for sick benefit to 
those suffering from tuberculosis and that 
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twenty per cent. of the amount expended for 
death benefit on account of those who die 
from tuberculosis, calls for the earnest co- 
operation of all citizens in an effort to stamp 


out this disease. 

Society has a right to and should protect 
itself against this disease, and all should 
unite in’ demanding remedial legislation. 
We may provide for means of treatment and 
cure, but as long as the causes leading to 
the disease remain, it will always be with 
us. 

In addition to the many excellent sugges- 
tions set forth as means of prevention, I 
suggest that in all-factories there should be 
proper sanitary conditions, proper ventila- 
tion, and that all operatives should face in 
one direction. In many factories the 
benches or tables are so arranged that the 
operatives face each other. Those suffering 
from tuberculosis, when sneezing, coughing 
or even talking or breathing, do so directly 
in the faces of those sitting opposite. This 
is an important remedy and can be executed 
without any additional cost to the manufac- 
turers and employers. Those who will not 
adopt this plan should be forced to do so. 


Tuberculosis Dr. Caroline Hedger gave 
Packingtown. an account of an investi- 
Caroline Hedger,gation in the stock yards 
* neighborhood which she 
made for the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement. The death rate from tubercu- 
losis in that region is ten more per I0,- 
ooo than the average for the whole city. 
Accordingly, a house to house investiga- 
tion was undertaken, the sources of food 
were examined, and the relation of work 
to the disease was considered in a dis- 
trict immediately surrounding the yards. 
The district chosen extends over four 
square miles including the yards. Its 
general aspect is poor, the streets dirty, 
the air polluted by the yards and the 
city dump, which is located in the west- 
ern edge of the district. The fifth laden 
Bubbly Creek, the outlet of the sewers 
from the yards, bounds the district on 
the north, while a surface ditch in lieu of 
a sewer extends along the western edge. 
These sources of air pollution are all 
preventabie and should be prevented. 
Taking up the housing conditions, Dr. 
Hedger said that, compared with other 
parts of Chicago where tuberculosis ex- 
ceeds the average for the whole city, the 


stock yards region is sparsely settled. 

- Of 150 houses visited, where cases of tu- 
berculosis had occurred, but fifteen were 
found to have a history of other cases. Al- 
though one of the houses had had thirteen 
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deaths from tuberculosis within its walls, 
the girl who died there in 1902 had contract- 
ed the disease elsewhere and came there to 
die. In not a single house in the district 
could the disease be traced to the house ex- 
clusive of other sources. The houses aver- 
aged two stories in height, yards in the rear 
were general—only ten not having them, 
and there were many narrow passages be- 
tween houses. The narrow passages, with 
closed blinds in the houses to prevent in- 
spection by neighbors, were the chief causes 
for dark rooms. Of totally dark rooms, 
twenty-nine were used as bedrooms and 
twelve as kitchens. Plumbing and water 
closet arrangements were bad. To the aver- 
age apartment there were 4.5 children and 
6.3 adults, the average number of rooms 
being 3.8, while observation indicated that 
at least four people commonly sleep in a 
small bedroom. 

The number who sleep with closed win- 
dows was estimated from conversation and 
observation, and was undoubtedly large. 

These last factors show that a campaign 
of education is necessary to bring about ven- 
tilation and the adjustment of wages and 
rent that will enable a workingman in the 
yards to provide more bedrooms for his fam- 
ily. A study of 148 families in the district 
showed the average rent to be $7.30. In a 
study of the yards published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Mr. Bushnell has 
shown that the average yearly wage of the 
unskilled is $347.36, skilled is $512.47. It 
will be seen therefore that rent takes from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of the earn- 
ings. German statistics have demonstrated 
that of 10,000 people living with an income 
of from $250 to $300, more than three times 
as many die from tuberculosis as among 
10,000 with an income of $850 and over. The 
relation of wages to tuberculosis for those 
having incomes between these figures is 
larger or smaller proportionately. If this 
relation holds good here, low wages are seen 
to be an important factor in the tuberculo- 
sis death rate. 

The usual careless handling of food sup- 
plies and exposure to street dust is to be 
found. The long irregular hours of work, 
low wages, precluding other diversions and 
poorly arranged dietary, doubtless increase 
the consumption of alcohol and the tendency 
to contract tuberculosis. 

Visits to the yards revealed many exceed- 
ingly bad conditions of work. A large pro: 
portion of the employes work by electric 
light, and one of the canners gave assur- 
ance that in winter he did not see daylight, 
except on Sunday, for months. No spitting 
Signs were visible. Water closets were in 
very bad condition and frequently were in- 
sufficiently separated from food preparation 
departments. Dense steam was prevalent, 
and in many instances could have been ob- 
viated simply by the putting in of a door or 
small partition. Women painted and la- 
beled cans in an atmosphere almost unbear- 
able from turpentine, and with a speed and 
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fierceness of labor that made them seem 
more driven than the hung up carcasses 
that rushed along on the cranes overhead, 
in other parts of the plant. 

In summing up, we have as conditions in 
the stock yards district favorable to the 
spread of tuberculosis: 

1. Low average wage. 

2. Comparatively high rent. 

3. Consequent crowding in houses. 

4. Factory conditions of deficient day and 
sunlight, deficient ventilation, deficient reg- 


‘ulation of spitting. 


5. Poorly managed dietaries. 
6. Air pollution from various sources. 


A timely and impartial re- 
een: port as to facts in an 
Investigates. dustrial dispute is of the 

utmost value. It may fre- 

quently be the basis of a popular senti- 
ment which shall effectually decide the 
point at controversy. The Canadian gov- 
ernment, as pointed out in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons for April, recognizes 
the importance of getting before the peo- 
ple at the earliest possible moment the 
exact facts of labor troubles. It realizes 
that in the exigencies of industrial strife 
misconceptions of the real situation may 
frequently lead to exaggerated notions 
of real or imagined injustices. At any 
rate, it believes that the people are en- 
titled to a fair and square account of the 
issue—an account in which they may re- 
pose more confidence than in the er 
parte statements of either side. 

. We mentioned the statement of Eng- 
lish printers induced to come from Eng- 
land to Winnipeg, under the represen- 
tation that there was no strike of the 
Typographical Union and that they were 
not to act as strike breakers. Their com- 
plaint was forwarded to the department 
of labor. The matter was immediately 
investigated by the Deputy Minister of 
Labor, W, L. Mackenzie King. His offi- 
cial report is now made public in the 
April number of the Labour Gazette, the 
publication of the Canadian department 
of labor. We quote in part: 


Taking into consideration only such facts 
as have been admitted by each of the par- 
ties, or have not been called in question in 
the public statement either has issued, it 
appears beyond doubt that Brunning went to 
England as the agent of certain master 
printers in Winnipeg whose employes were 
on strike; he was paid for so doing; and 
the express purpose of his mission was to 
bring out men to fill the places of the men 


- continuation of such practices. 


on strike; that Brunning deliberately and 
intentionally misrepresented the facts to 
the men whom he induced to come to Can- 
ada, or to most of them, by representing 
that they were being brought to Canada to 
fill positions which the growth of the print- 
ing trade in the west has created, and which 
they could fill in an honorable way, also by 
carefully concealing as well as denying the 
existence of any strike in Winnipeg or any 
intention on his part to have them act as 
strike breakers; whereas he knew all ,the 
time of the existence of the Winnipeg strike, 
and had as the chief object of his mission 
the securing of men to fill the places of Can- 
adian workmen on strike; moreover, that 
he misrepresented the true facts in adver- 
tising himself, whether intentionally or un- 
intentionally, as the agent of the Winnipeg 
Printers’ Board of Trade, when, according 
to the declared resolution of that board, he 
was not their agent; and also in giving in 
the name of that body a two years’ or per- 
manent guarantee of work to each of the 
persons he engaged, which purported to be 
a genuine agreement, but which is admitted 
by the parties in whose name it was given 
not to be worth the paper it was written 
upon. 


False In my opinion, too much im- 
Representations portance cannot be attached 
to Strike to the serious nature of the 
Breakers. fraudulent practices to which 
the English printers have directed the at- 
tention of the public authorities, or to the 
possible consequences which may follow a 
A strike 
presents a situation serious enough of itself 
without that situation being aggravated 
through any concealment of facts or false 
representations which may -draw innocent 
third parties into the conflict, subjecting 
them to opprobrium which is undeserved 
and arousing feelings of antagonism to fel- 
low workmen in other parts of the empire 
where there should be only the most cor- 
dial relationships. Canadian workingmen 
are not complaining in this connection 
against men being employed to take their 
places while on strike; this is an alterna- 
tive they are obliged to face once they de- 
clare a strike; they are asking only that 
in such a situation a.sense of fair play 
shall prevail, and that neither party shall 
profit at the expense of the other through 
practices which place innocent third parties 
in a false position. If a man wishes to take 
a place which has been rendered vacant 
through another going out on strike he has 
a perfect right to do so. In view, however, 
of the possible consequences of such an ac- 
tion on his part, it is in justice due to him 
that he should understand the circumstances 
of his hiring in this connection. 

The Parliament of Canada last year 
passed an act respecting false representa- 
tions to induce or deter immigration. This 
act was passed with a view of fraudulent 
representations as the British printers com- 
plain of. It is, however, of necessity limited 
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in its application to persons resident in 
this country. The purpose of parliament 
in this legislation might, it seems to me, be 
rendered more eeffctive if an act in regard 
to the condition of the labor market in Can- 
ada were passed by the British Parliament, 
and would be applicable to persons resident, 
either temporarily or permanently in the 
British Isles. Such a statute in Great Brit- 
ain would enable prosecutions to be sum- 
marily commenced there, and the guilty 
party to be apprehended before innocent 
third parties were made the victims of 
fraudulent or false representations and an 
injustice done to other parties in this coun- 
Tihys 


Exceeding fine, if all too 
slowly, “for the good of 
the order” and the public 
interests involved, do the mills of the 
gods grind in organized labor. But 
those of us familiar with its ways in 
history are confident amidst our impa- 
tience, that the mills do grind. To the 
most attentive ears the sound of their 
grinding in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor has been almost inaudibly low dur- 
ing these years of terrorism in which 
the clenched fist and the strong arm have 
been the power behind the throne, who- 
ever happened to sit upon it temporarily. 
The squarer the issue was made, even by. 
deadly assault upon the ablest and most 
reputable leaders in the federation’s own 
hall, or by violent interference with the 
election of its officers at the point of the 
revolver, the less courageous and effect- 
ive has the open effort of the law- 
abiding majority been, even to rid the 
federation of domination by the “black- 
hand” of ruffianism or to purge itself of 
the contempt of the community. But at 
last a jurisdictional issue was made, in- 
volving the standing of the “Junior 
Steamfitters’ Union,” an irregular organ- 
ization whose only real purpose was to 
be body-guard of the ruffian saloon 
keeper who was chief of the mercen- 
aries and directed their “wrecking 
crews.” The American Federation of 
Labor has sustained the complaint of 
the plumbers and steamfitters’ unions and 
their helpers and ordered the Chicago 
Federation of Labor to drop the junior 
steamfitters from its membership. This 
was done at its last session, as a “con- 
stitutional order,” without vote or pro- 
test. Thus all the more effectively for 


Labor’s Justice 
Sure but 
Too Slow. 
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being quietly done the wrongdoers have 
been ground to fine dust and swept out 
by an ordinary broom. It might have 
hurt them less and given them more 
coveted notoriety to have been thrown 
out after a pitched battle by tactics like 
their own. It was evidently very try- 
ing thus to be dropped into oblivion with- 
out any spectacular plunge or even a 
ripple to mark the place where they dis- 
appeared from view. Every man in Chi- 
cago both inside and outside the feder- 
ation, may well breath freer for the re- 
sult, however it was achieved. It may 
have been less decisive for the way in 
which it was done. But organized labor 
can scarcely fail to share with all Chicago 
the shame and loss of the ignominious 
failure to punish or even indict the mur- 
derous sluggers of Michael Donnelly, the 
armed ruffians who held up the election 
of the federation last summer. To the 
lasting disgrace of its officers who sur- 
rendered their custody of the ballot boxes 
at the point of the revolver, not one of 
them could be persuaded or shamed to 
identify a single suspect of the gang 
rounded up with commendable courage 
and confidence by the police. Neverthe- 
less we congratulate the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor on its “good riddance of 
bad rubbish,” and on the tardy, yet over- 
whelming dominance of the ever honest 
majority over a minority so small and 
so bad that its power can be accounted 
for only by too little democracy and too 
much pusilanimity in the constituent 
trade unions or their delegates to the 
federation. 


With a printers’ strike in 
process throughout the 
country and with operators 
and men of the coal fields of America 
in the midst of conferences which might 
end ‘in an even more far-reaching indus- 
trial conflict, the meeting given up to a 
discussion of trade agreements at the 
decennial session of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
had the time element strong in it. And 
those present were fortunate in hearing 
addresses by the president of the Ty- 
pothetae of America, and an ex-president 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 


Both Sides 
of the Trade 
Agreement. 
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John Graham Brooks, in an introduc- 
tory address, had defined the trade agree- 
ment as the joint method by which bodies 
of employers and employes get together 
periodically to adjust disputes and make 
contracts. In England the trade agree- 
ment has become one of the greatest 
forces of social stability. 

Samuel B. Donnelly, secretary of the 
general arbitration board of the New 
York Building Trades, described the 
working of the joint trade agreement in 
the building trades in New York, which 
has been in existence in its present form 
since April, 1905. Some of the features 
which he emphasized as the result of 
experience, are these: (I) unions are 
guaranteed the privileges and rights 
held when the first agreement went into 
effect; (2) employers agree to hire 
union labor; (3) a majority of each side 
in the general board is necessary for 
any decision; without it a conference is 
held; (4) the executive committee of 
twelve—half employers and half union 
men—meet weekly. Its decisions are 
final, overruled only by a majority of 
votes of both sides in the general board. 
Under this agreement, both unions and 
employers have been accused of viola- 
tions. Ten members of the Employers’ 
Association have been fined or expelled. 
There had been three violations by 
unions—in two instances these have 
yielded to the solicitation of other unions. 
The Employers’ Association, it will be 
seen, is able to enforce decisions against 
its bonded members. A union is able 
to enforce its decisions upon its individ- 
ual members. But the unions collect- 
ively have no means of enforcing de- 
cisions upon individual unions, except by 
suasion, This agreement has resulted 
in peace in 75 per cent of the trades in 
the past three years. It might have 
proved perfect in a Quaker community 
of a century ago, but in crowded, cosmo- 
politan New York, in the struggle for 
bread, it is put to a severe test. Yet this 
monthly meeting of representatives of 
120 unions behind whom stand 80,000 
men, is an educational work. 


PEN A 


Typothetae George H. Ellis of Boston, 
Typographical President of the United 
mon. Typothetae of America, 
introduced his discussion of the trade 
agreement by a flat-footed declaration 
that the question of the closed shop is 
without the province of the trade agree- 
ment for decision. “The closed shop,” 
he said, “cannot continue to be a sub- 
ject for arbitration. Many labor leaders 
claim that the advocate of the closed 
shop is an enemy bent on the destruction 
of the union. I deny this. Was not the 
settlement of this country itself a pro- 
test against the closed shop in religion?” 
The president of a union was quoted as 
hoping the trade would become so or- 
ganized that an employer would send to 
union headquarters for so many hours 
of labor, like so many pounds of sugar. 
The unionist says: “The closed shop is 
an open shop; just joint the union.” But 
Mr. Ellis maintained that entry to a 
union means allegiance to that union as 
against social, religious, or political 
fealty to any other organization. He 
had personal knowledge, he alleged of 
perjury committed in the Massachusetts 
courts, presumably so explained. ‘This 
whole proposition is so un-American that 
enlightened public sentiment will not 
stand for it. If there is enough enlight- 
ment to reorganize the printers’ union 
on an open shop basis, then they will go 
on; if not, they will be ignored by the 
employers and when they have lost their 
best members, these will organize new 
unions on open shop lines.” 

As an example of effective unionism 
under the open shop, he referred to the 
pressmen’s union, membership in which 
has increased largely under it, and who 
have fulfilled their agreements to the let- 
ter, “notwithstanding the past few 
months have put upon them as severe 
a strain as ever they will be put to.” 

He held that in the typographical branch 
of the industry, the closed shop presup- 
poses the power of the union to enforce 
its demands. Therefore, employers have 
chafed and their attitude toward the 
Typographical Union has been estranged 
—in contrast to the good will in the re- 
lations with the Pressmen’s Union. 
“Make the union so attractive to all men 
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of the trade that the best of them go 
into it, and there will be no trouble.” 

In opening his address, Wm. B. Pres- 

cott of Baltimore, ex-president of the 
International Typographical Union, went 
into the history of trade agreement, 
maintaining that nearly every piece of 
machinery for conciliation or arbitration 
had its origin in the meeting room of a 
trade union. It is charged that unions 
foster unrest. He claimed that that is 
the spirit which produces unions and if 
we did not have this channel for expres- 
sion, it would find a violent outlet as in 
Russia to-day and in early English in- 
dustrial history. 

The great central figure of a working- 
man’s life is the wages he receives—not 
for himself only, but for his family. 
Under the factory system, the early fac- 
tory system, the worker came to see that 
“a seller, the buyer set the price.” The 
employer bought his lapor, like eating 
his apple, bite by bite, gathering as much 
profit from the one as satisfaction from 
the other. Unionism brought a change. 
He must take his apple whole. In times 
of industrial stress it had been wages 
which offered a line of least resistence. 
Organize labor and the line of least re- 
sistence must be looked for elsewhere. 
So it comes that whether working men 
in the organized trades are members of 
the union or not, the organization se- 
cures the rate of wages they are paid. 
This carries with it obligation. 

In discussing the trade agreement, the 
speaker referred to the possibility of in- 
dustrial-legal machinery—“new. courts 
for new questions born of new condi- 
tions.” Legal objections are set up 
against such a plan—but in the end the 
American people get what they want and 
reactionaries opposing new methods to 
meet new conditions are often the most 
valuable allies of the extreme radical. 
The main objection to collective bargain- 
ing has been, he held, that it offers op- 
portunity for conspiracies against the 
people. Yet these are not frequent and 
secret. If there were no union in the 
land, the consumer would still suffer 
from such get-rich-quick conspiracies. 
Collective bargaining he held is the best 
safeguard against governmental interfer- 
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ence in its, to him, most obnoxious form 
—compulsory arbitration. 


Beverly Smith of New 
York, president of the 
Lithographers’ Asso cia- 
tion, pointed out that the 
trade agreement is a relief from indus- 
trial warfare; yet at the same time it is 
not permanent. In the trade agreement, 
he held, each party seeks the introduc- 
tion of clauses from which it will reap 
subsequent advantage. If they fail to 
make a bargain—war. You could not 
get a better method to secure industrial 
conflict than to set two parties down to 
bargain about something they are dia- 
metrically disagreed on. Any contract 
or agreement to be permanent must con- 
tain within itself the machinery for en- 
forcement on the industrial units com- 
posing it. 

This is recognized in the method 
of mutual government in the lithograph- 
ers’ trade. This same question which is 
racking the typographical trade will be 
handled some day—with us it is peace; 
with them war. Ours is simply a con- 
tract setting up the machinery of mutual 
government.” Joint commissions, local 
and national, made up of equal delega- 
tions of employers and employes, are 
established from time to time—not per- 
manent institutions but usually for the 
purpose of settling some dispute. Should 
a decision be arrived at by them it is 
final; if not, it goes to a board of ar- 
bitration of three members, which is 
final. Never yet has there been a de- 
cision governing trade questions or con- 
ditions that has ever been reopened by 
either party. Decision of such _ vital 
questions as overtime and wage scales 
have been accepted as actually more sat- 
isfactory to both sides than old condi- 
tions. 

- As an example of this scheme of mu- 
tual government, Mr. Smith referred to 
ing has been, he held, that it offers op- 
trade under which local and national 
committees have absolute jurisdiction 
over apprentices, and either the appren- 
tice or his employer can be brought be- 
fore them. Another outcome of this 
system is the establishment of technical 
schools. 


Mutual 
Government 


Clubs for Street Boys 
William Byron Forbush 


Secretary of the General Alliance of Workers with Boys 


A street boys’ club is an institution 
which aims to gather boys from the 
street for safe, pleasant and profitable 
evenings. It is non-sectarian in its man- 
agement and work and it endeavors to be 
all-inclusive in its reach. Its first aim 
is to get and to hold boys; then it en- 
deavors to educate and uplift them. It 
usually starts with the large, free, demo- 
cratic playroom and goes on from that to 
allure boys into the smaller classrooms, 
where they are humanized by refined per- 
sonalties and trained in a variety of use- 
ful or artistic crafts. 

One hundred and four street boys’ 
clubs in this country have come into no- 
tice, nearly all of which employ salaried 
superintendents, and which reach, it is 
estimated, one hundred thousand boys 
every year. There are fifty such clubs 
in the city of London and a few in Can- 
ada and Sweden. It has been thought 
by some that their development had 
ceased with the growth of social settle- 
ments, but as a matter of fact they have 
increased in number more rapidly since 
social settlements came into being. 

The earliest organization doing boys’ 
club work in America was started not in 
a large city but in a small one. It was 
the Salem Fraternity of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, organized in 1869. The first 
. movement for organizing such clubs was 
conducted in connection with the Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association, 
now defunct. Within a short time six- 
teen such clubs were begun in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut and one in New 
Jersey, of which about half are now in 
existence. In 1892 the Christian work- 
ers’ organization came to an end. In 
the fall of 1895 the General Alliance of 
Workers with Boys was formed, a fel- 
lowship of those interested in all kinds 
of boys’ work; with it many of the lead- 
ers of street boys’ clubs associated them- 
selves and several street boys’ clubs were 
originated as a result. 

The opportunity for leading in the or- 
ganizing of these city clubs was such an 
attractive one that in 1898, J. L. Dudley, 
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who was just leaving the superintendency 
of the Holyoke Club, began to collect 
funds for the purpose, giving to his so- 
ciety of which he was president, secre- 
tary and treasurer in turn, and apparently 
sometimes all together, the ambitious 
name of the National Boys’ Club Asso- 
ciation. This society never had in its 
management anyone who was actually 
connected with street boys’ clubs. In- 
deed, it consisted of a close corporation 
of from six to eight members, a consider- 
able portion of whom were relatives of 
the president or salaried officers. The 
society was successful in six years in 
collecting nearly $54,000 and in or- 
ganizing thirty-one clubs. From the 
beginning the relations of this asso- 
ciation with its “advisory board,’ a 
procession of eminent men who were ap- 
pointed only to resign as soon as they 
saw that they were not being consulted 
and could have no part in the supervision 
of the organization, with the clubs or- 
ganized by the association, which were 
usually alienated from their mother, and 
with the established boys’ clubs and work- 
ers of the country, were so strained that 
the association was investigated in the 
fall of 1905 by a committee from the 
board of trade of Springfield, the city 
in which the association had its head- 
quarters. This committee reported that, 
while no dishonesty was discovered, more 
skill had been shown in raising funds 
than in organizing clubs, the society was 
too much a one-man organization, and 
too little care had been used in allying 
and retaining the good-will of the boys’ 
clubs of the country. While this report 
was being prepared, there had come into 
being a strong organization of real club 
leaders under the name of the Federated 
Boys’ Clubs. This organization provided 
for three classes of members: clubs, su- 
perintendents and contributors. The or- 
ganization is directed by an executive 
board of nine, three being chosen from 
each class of members. 

When the so-called “National” Boys’ 
Club Association received the report of 
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its committee of investigation, some ef- 
fort was made to broaden its fellowship 
by securing the support of club workers. 
In response to fifty invitations only two 
unequivocal acceptances were received. 
Seeing by this that the association had 
lost the confidence of the boys’ club 
leaders of the country, the Federated 
Boys’ Clubs made overtures toward 
amalgamation, with the purpose of re- 
organization of the association. At a 
meeting of committees appointed by both 
bodies an arrangement was made that 
twenty-five corporators elected by each 
should receive the assets of the national 
association, amounting to a fund of $10,- 
oo, and continue the work. The presi- 
dent of the association, on receiving this 
report, secured its defeat. 

Since that time the Federated Boys’ 
Clubs have gone on to complete their 
organization, and will begin at once the 
work of organizing and supervising 
clubs. Frank S. Mason, secretary of the 
bunker Hill Boys’ Club of Boston, is the 
chairman of the new society. It is now 
"announced that the National Boys’ Club 
Association has gone out of the business 
of organizing clubs, and its president has 
resigned and is doing some such work 
on his own account. What has become 
of the $10,000 does not appear. 

This unfortunate story had to be told 
to explain why the laudable social work 
of helping street boys has been so much 
at a standstill for the past eight years. 
While the so-called “national” organiza- 
tion had the field, no other society could 
wisely enter it. Now the Federated 
Boys’ Clubs, conducted by the leaders 
themselves, may be trusted to bring the 
movement into unity and coherence and 
progress. Fortunately the growth of 
clubs has not ceased. So meager were 
the resources of the earlier clubs that 
when a superintendent went away a club 
was quite likely to die, but of late they 
have won more local interest and many 
of them are already well-established so- 
cial philanthropies. 

At first thought it might seem that 
the social settlements, with their indivi- 
dual and neighborhood work for boys, 
were working by quite a contradictory 
theory to that of the street boys’ clubs. 
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At times it has seemed so, and the settle- 


ment people and the club people have not 
But of 


late the settlement workers have felt the 
need of the ésprit de corps of the mass- 


always understood each other. 


club and have sometimes opened large 
playrooms, while the club leaders have 


come to see the value of work with small 
groups and have sought to multiply vol- 


unteer workers and small classes. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a rapidly increasing and valuable 


work with boys, which does not, how- 
ever, reach much into the street boy class. 


In only four or five instances is work 
done exclusively with the newsboy ele- 
ment. The street boys’ clubs, on the 


other hand, are weak in the fact that they 


cannot provide for their members after 
they become young men, and have 
hitherto been obliged to turn them out 
again upon the street. The Fall River 


Club and the Bunker Hill Club alone have 


developed a young men’s department and 
building. 
Washington clubs are about to do so. 
There has been a friendly conference held 
in Massachusetts between leaders of the 
two forms of work, tending toward 
making the Y. M. C. A. the graduate 
school of the street boys’ club and ar- 
ranging for other forms of fellowship. In 
practical working out the arrangement 
has its difficulties, as the atmosphere of 
the Y. M. C. A. is not so democratic as 
that of the clubs from which the street 
boys go out. 

The boys’ club superintendent works 
harmoniously with the head of the local 
charity organization society; indeed, in 
some instances, the two are one. The 
superintendent is often an authorized pro- 
bation officer and truant officer, he is also 
usually the agent of a stamp-saving so- 
ciety. 


recently evolved and there is no school 
tor their special education and they come 
from many other kinds of work, are 
usually men of Christian character and 
strong executive ability. Although they 


deal with boys so much in the mass, their | 


personalities often exert a marked and 
forceful individual influence. 
It must be recognized that our un- 


The Germantown and the 


As individuals, the club super-_ 
intendents, although their calling is one 
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natural city life is producing a type of 
boy, in large numbers, who is homeless 
in the sense that his home is too dreary 
for an evening shelter or that he is too 
restless to remain in it, who is too sensa- 
tional in his tastes to be reached at pres- 
ent by the evening school, and who is not 
easily corraled in the Y. M. C. A.,, the 
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church or the social settlement. This kind 
of boy goes to the street boys’ club. There 
he finds shelter, amusement, opportunity, 
encouragement, and best of all—a friend. 
No other instrumentality can do just this 
work, and until social conditions change, 
these clubs must be supported in every 
city of fifty thousand people or more.! 


and Cottage 


The effect on Institution Children of a change from congregate housing in the 
city to cottage houses in the country 


R. R. Reeder 
Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on=-Hudson 


Ix? 


In the last three numbers of this series 
we discussed incentives of fear, of the ap- 
petite and of personal appearance or 
dress. These form the lower rounds of 
the ladder upon which we are ascending. 

The next motive of upward push is 
competition. From the standpoint of op- 
portunities for the expression of this mo- 
tive there is no comparison between the 
cottage and the congregate plan. The 
new home is full of it, while in the old 
home it was conspicuous by its absence. 
The besetting sin of institutional training 
is a dead levelism of motive, of effort 
and of soul. For such stagnation compe- 
tition is a sovereign remedy. 

Almost every feature of housekeeping 
in the cottages feels the inspiration of 
this incentive. 

If the floors in one cottage are kept 
cleaner and waxed smoother than those 
in another, the matrons and_  chil- 
dren of other cottages are sure to 
know it, and the cottage that suffers 
by the comparison bestirs itself to great- 
er effort to attain the higher standard. 
Many a penny goes for Christmas tree 
ornaments and much study, patience and 
effort are expended in trimming the tree 
and decorating the cottage in order that 
“our tree’ may be the prettiest on the 
grounds, or at least may compare favor- 
ably with those in the other cottages. 
Children respond as readily to this stim- 
ulus as older people and competition may 

2This is the 9th of a series of articles by Mr. Reeder 
pased upon experiences associated with the moving of 
the New York Orphan Asylum from a barracks type of 


institution in Manhattan to the present site overlook- 
ing the Hudson. 


thus become a most helpful and educative 
motive in their lives. 

Nowhere does this motive show itself 
to greater advantage than in the care 
of furniture and clothing. Hundreds 
of pieces of china are handled every 
day by the boys and the girls who 
take care of the cottage dining-rooms and 
pantries. The breakage would become ap- 
palling were it not for pride and the 
competitive spirit. The cottage that 
breaks the fewest dishes administers re- 
proof and sets an example to the one 
of wasteful carelessness. A fine of so 
many cents for each piece broken failed 
to furnish adequate motive to save the 
china from going to smash faster than 
any institution could afford to replace it. 
But when a breakage allowance of so 
many pieces a month for each cottage 
was fixed with the provision that the ex- 
cess over this allowance should be re- 
placed with tin ware, cottage pride was 
touched and competition solved what the 
money interest alone failed to solve. Al- 
though the fines are still retained, yet 
the dominant motive in sparing the china 
now is the desire to have as nice table 
ware as “any other cottage on the 
grounds.” The influence and pressure 

1Those who wish to learn more of street boys’ 
elub work should write to Thomas Chew, Fall 
River, Mass., and enclose twenty-five cents, for the 
number of the magazine, Work With Boys, contain- 
ing a list of the American clubs, and then go and 
visit the nearest ones. A bright new book, en- 
titled Boyville, written by John BH. Gunckel and 
published by the Toledo Newsboys’ Association 
at one dollar, tells how one such club was started 
and conducted. Frank S. Mason, Dexter Row, 
Charlestown, Mass., will be glad to receive en- 


rollments of members in the new federation and to 
answer inquiries as to its development. 
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of the whole cottage is brought to bear 
upon the careless boys and girls to help 
them mend their ways and to save the 
china. The breaking of a half dozen 
cups and saucers is the concern of all, and 
“butter fingers” is an epithet that no child 
likes to hear. On the other hand those 
who make such records as the following 
are heroes and heroines in their respect- 
ive cottages. Joe and Gustav worked in 
the pantry for a year and broke no 
dishes; Arthur worked eighteen weeks 
and broke one dish; Viola served seven- 
teen weeks in the pantry and broke no 
dishes; Lena B. eighteen. weeks and 
broke one piece; Lena F., Amelia and 
Frieda twenty weeks each with no break- 
age, and Ruby, a confirmed dish smash- 
er, as shown in a former record, finally 
served sixteen weeks and broke but one 
piece. These children are all in school; 
they range in age from ten to fourteen. 
Their pantry and dining-room service is 
regularly performed three times a day. 
Such records as the above are read and 
as heartily applauded in the generai as- 
sembly hall as are the high standings 
and honors in scholarship. And why 
shouldn’t they be? Isn’t it worth as 
much to handle carefully and safely, day 
after day, property entrusted to us, as 
it is to spell well, to write well or to 
give smooth oral recitations in arithmetic 
and geography? The former certainly 
carries with it a greater sense of respon- 
Sibility and in that respect at least is 
more truly educative than much of the 
work done in our schools. 

There is no limit to the application 
of this incentive. Each year from thirty 
to forty children compete for the best 
flower garden, designed, planted and 
cared for by themselves. One thinks a 
star pattern will be the winning design, 
another selects a crescent, a third a 
double circle, etc. The results of such 
a competition are difficult to estimate. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
following: The forming of a plan in- 
volving a whole series of related interests 
and ideas; its execution by many hours 
of labor extending through the whole 
season; information concerning quality 
of soil, fertilizer, planting, watering and 
cultivating different kinds of flowers; the 
esthetic culture, skill and taste involved 
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in the selection and arrangement of the 


colors; the pleasure of seeing one’s own 
flowers in button-hole bouquets and in 
vases on the table; pride in showing the 
flower bed to visiting friends, etc. The 
discipline of carrying through such an 
enterprise is also of a high order. The 
good natured interest which the competi- 
tors take in one another’s flower gardens 
is a by-product of educative worth. The 
competition each year so far has been 
so close that nearly every prize has been 
divided between two competitors. 
Another helpful application of the 
spirit of competition is seen in the award- 
ing of cash prizes for regular academic 
work in the various school grades. 


The 


competition for these prizes is carried — 


through many weeks and the tasks are 
of such nature as to appeal to the great- 
est number possible and to demand a 
patient and constant effort rather than 
a brilliant burst on some special occasion. 
By means of a permanent school exhibit 
into which the best efforts of the children 
are flowing from week to week, the com- 
petitive incentive functions toward stand- 
ing and honor in scholarship as well as 
toward the winning of cash prizes. The 
exhibit room is a room full of product. 
Its thousands of pieces exhibit the study, 
skill and patience of the children whose 
names they bear. An inventory of this 
material published from time to time on 
the bulletin board shows the number of 
pieces to each child’s credit. The child 
that has twenty-five pieces in this exhibit 
is pretty sure to feel better satisfied with 
his labors than the one who has but four 
or five. 


The exhibit! is a constant stimulus 
to the child to produce work of such 
merit as will deserve a place in this room. 
To do this it must be work that will com- 
pare favorably or surpass that of his fel- 
low pupils. 

The following challenge read in as- 
sembly hall on a recent morning shows 
another application of this helpful incent- 
ive: 

* Visitors to the orphanage naturally think that 
the exhibit is maintained for their pleasure and 
inspection, but if no visitors other than the chil- 
dren ever looked at this exhibit it would still be 
worth many times the trouble of its maintenance 


because of the incentive to educative endeavor 
which it constantly inspires in the child. 
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New YorRK ORPHANAGE, 
Feb. 20, 1906. 
To the pupils of school B:— 

We, the pupils of school C, challenge you, 
the pupils of school B, to a spelling match. 
The said match to be on words in the fifth 
year work. The time and place of said 
match to be decided by school B. 

Awaiting your reply, we are 

Yours respectfully, 
ScHoor C. 


It is needless to say the challenge was 
accepted and the battle royal, with words 
for weapons, took place. 

Children in all institutions I have ever 
seen and in most families, suffer from 
the lack of two important incentives,— 
the interest and companionship of older 
people, and adequate motivation. I 
should estimate that not over fifty per 
cent of the capacity of the average child, 
whether in the family or the institution, 
is realized in any direction—play, work 
or study—simply for the want of these 
two factors. In the Rauhe Haus near 
Hamburg, founded in 1833, no teacher 
who could not enter into the plays of 
childhood was considered fit to come in 
contact with the children. 

Scores of our boys and girls have 
learned to swim in the Hudson since 
moving to the new home, simply because 
they see others trying to learn and they 
want to acquire the art first, if possible; 
also because some older person inter- 
ested in their achievement inquires after 
their success in this direction from time 
to time, and they want the pleasure of 
announcing their triumph at as early a 
date as possible. They take many ven- 
turesome plunges and endure many fear- 
some duckings for the joy that is set be- 
fore them in this much coveted feat. Was 
there ever a pleasure equal to swimming 
for a boy? Our girls enjoy it just as 
much and almost as many of them can 
swim, but not so far nor so masterly. 

The fourth of July would be a dull 
day at. the orphanage were it not 
for the competitive interest mani- 
fested in out-door sports. From the 
match game of base ball in the 
morning, in which Satterlee cottage 
crossed bats with all the other boys’ cot- 
tages, through the relay race, the handi- 
cap race, the potato race, the three legged 
race, the sack race, and the tennis tourna- 
ment the competitive spirit and interest 
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were dominant. Weeks of practice cul- 
minate on this day in the triumph or de- 
feat of the various contestants. 

Nowhere does competition function 
more helpfully than in the manual train- 
ing and cooking classes. What one boy 
has done another thinks he can do better, 
and without saying much about it he 
lays out his design more carefully, saws 
to the line with greater precision, pushes 
his plane more skillfully, and fits joints 
more accurately because of this incentive. 

To make the best bread, the finest rolls, 
pop-overs that melt in your mouth, cro- 
quettes that are both artistic and palata- 
ble, salad of which you want a second 
helping, and coffee, whose odor and taste 
are irresistible, is the ambition of each 
little maid in the cooking class. Not 
one can do all of these, but each can do 
one or two so well that her reputation is 
known, and she thus becomes an example 
and an inspiration to the younger classes 
coming on, who are eager to compete for 
honors in this field. 

Competition has its bad _ side—its 
downward as well as its upward sweep. 
In this respect it is like almost ever 
other enrichment of the life of the child. 
But it is an instinctive quality in human 
nature, is the inspiration of much of the 
play life of children, and has too much 
good in it to be left out of the curriculum 
of child training. Its temptations must 
be overcome. 

The children who made the splendid 
records in handling china must be heart- 
ily congratulated, not envied, by the less 
fortunate ones. The six or eight prize 
winners in the flower garden contest must 
bear their honors humbly—not haughtily. 
The school that is spelled down next 
Friday should give “three cheers and a 
tiger” for the victors. The sharper the 
competition the harder it is to do this. 
But so frequently do match games, de- 
bates and contests, both individual and 
collective, occur among these boys and 
girls that many of them under instruction 
and guidance have acquired at least a 
measure of the spirit of true sportsmen 
and can go down to defeat good natured- 
ly. Those who cannot will have many 
opportunities to learn the lesson. The 
two boys who accepted the challenge 
from two girls for three sets of tennis 
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a short time ago, and won, were gen- 
erous with the three pounds of English 
walnuts awarded the victors, and of 
course the girls did not go empty handed. 
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But oh the pleasure of giving as com- — 
pared with that of receiving the hard- 
earned meed! This was truly what they 
played for. 
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No. 7. 
Mr. Hiram Brown, 
Secretary Board of State Charities, 
Cariton, Caritana. 
My dear Nephew: 

Your letter about the report from the com- 
mission on epileptics makes me feel good, 
as it does everyone who knows what the 
word “degeneracy” means. We are all glad 
that there is hope for a village in Caritana 
for this sorely needy class of the population. 
About half a dozen leading states, of the 
class Caritana usually belongs in, have got 
civilized up to the point of beginning to care 
properly for this kind of degenerates, though 
none of them do it completely. Still they 
have taken the first step, which always costs 
the most effort, and after a while they will do 
the work well enough with those they have 
taken charge of to stop most of the supply 
for the next generation. 


Of course you are doing your shares of 
talking and lobbying for the bill and are, or 
ought to be, called on for lots of facts, which 
you certainly should have on tap from your 
county visits. 


The common man, luckily for us smart fel- 
lows, is in the vast majority. He has lots 
of good qualities, works hard and pays his 
taxes and behaves pretty decently. But the 
scientific habit of mind is rather scarce 
with him, especially in the back townships 
where school keeps only four months in the 
year. So, when you talk to the average citi- 
zen about the great biological laws of hered- 
ity and the sociological value of certain psy- 
chological and physiological principles, he 
looks pretty blank. 


One of the things that you and every edu- 
cated public man has to do is to bring philo- 
sophic principles and verbiage down to hard 
pan in such a way that the man with the 
hoe, or a self-binder, will not only catch on 
but believe them. 


I guess you have found by this time that 
most of the legislators are not very much 
above the ordinary in scientific aptitude. 
Even some of the leaders are rather given 
to taking pretty short and shallow views 
of social affairs, political and other. The re- 
sult is that something more than philosophic 
theory has to be given them when you want 
them to make a new deal for an unfortunate 
variety of the human race, which has so far 
been neglected. What you must hand out 


to them is a lot of plain principles, backed 
up by plenty of hard facts. One solid fact 
will knock out a ton of theory. You must 
have ready an assortment of concrete in- 
stances, especially those that show how neg- 
lect breeds misery and how care will ease 
it. 

I have heard people, who think they know, 
say that the state has no right to be chari- 
table; that it is a corporation and, there- 
fore, essentially without sympathy and that 
its acts are, or should be, only those that can 
be justified by the way they promote the 
prosperity, not of any one suffering class, 
but of every citizen. That may be straight 
social economics, for all I know to the con- 
trary, but it is a long way from practical 
politics and would cut very little ice with 
the rank and file of the statesmen. Perhaps 
private interests and sentimental consider- 
ations will not influence legislation when the 
millenium comes, but that will be because 
we will have quit making laws by that time. 
If you want to get a thing done here and 
now for the relief of some suffering class of 
people, you must show the law makers that 
they are suffering and that your scheme will 
relieve them. Maybe they have no right to 
let sympathy influence their votes on an 
appropriation bill but you may depend on 
it that it does and will every time. 


Now, when you are sure that what you 
want to get done is for the good of the whole 
state, as well as for the particular bunch it 
is aimed at, you can have a clear conscience 
when you work the sympathetic racket for 
all it’s worth to reinforce scientific theory 
with. The biggest thing for us about the 
care of the feeble-minded and epileptic is 
that when we are talking for it, we can hit 
at the social economist, the good-hearted 
sympathetic common-fellow, and the cold- 
blooded tight-fisted tax payer, all at once. 


Of course, your new village when you get 
it (not if you get it, because you will get it, 
if not this session, then next) will cost 
money to build and run. But it is easy to 
prove by theory and practical example as 
well, that damming up this stream, not only 
of epilepsy and idiocy but insanity and pau- 
perism as well, at one of its chief sources, 
will save the state and hence the tax payer, 
many times its cost. You can’t believe too 
firmly nor assert too strongly that no child 
of a neurotic parent will ever be up to grade 
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except by an accident, the reverse of that 
which sometimes makes the child of a nor- 
mal parent, neurotic. He may not show 
the same neurosis as his father but if not 
he will show some other. This is because 
the trouble is not a trait like blue eyes or 
red hair, which may or may not descend 
from parent to child, but a constitutional 
condition which must. You have only to 


study the etiological record of the school 


for feeble-minded to make yourself sure on 
that point. Even if it cost as much to care 
for and control the epileptic and _ feeble- 
minded, especially the women of child bear- 
ing age, as the price of their board in a first- 
class hotel, it would be money in the state’s 
bank to pay for it. But the fact is that 
they may be all kept decently, with good and 
eficient control, at only a little more than 
their present semi-neglect with no control 
in poor houses and other unfit places costs 
now (and lots of them can be made to earn 
their own living), while the saving to the 
state in the next generation would be enor- 
mous. 

When you are preaching the earning power 
of degenerates in segregation, don’t forget 
the difference between self-support and self- 
control and direction in this proposition. A 
horse will earn his board and keep if you 
will give him control and work, but he 
would starve to death in winter, in some lati- 
tudes, if you didn’t feed him. It means earn- 
ing power under proper direction. The abil- 
ity is there in hundreds of them; but it 
takes brains, grit and gumption to bring it 
out. 

You want to begin early to make it clear 
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that nothing but the best service can run the 
village properly. It will be no place for a 
worn out preacher, a “has been” politician, 
an elderly country doctor looking out for 
a dignified, well paid retirement, nor even 
a young “M. D.”’, with an untarnished, new 
sheepskin, to be superintendent of. It needs 
a man with a broad mind, varied experience, 
good education, both that of the schools and 
that of life. Most of all, it needs a man 
chuck full of human sympathy and kindli- 
ness. General executive ability is of twice 
as much value as highly specialized profes- 
sional fitness. He must have the soul of 
the teacher; the man with eyes to see latent. 
powers and possibilities in the crudest hu- 
man material and the energy, good sense 
and inventiveness to draw them out and 
make the latent possibilities into actual 
power and strength. lLuckily it does not 
need genius, except the genius of common 
sense, although once in a while that sort. 
of a job does seem to need common sense: 
of the Nth power. 

When you visit a really successful insti- 
tution for defectives, the effect on your 
mind is that the things you see done are 
just the sort of things you'd have done your- 
self if you had only thought of them. I 
rather fancy that that’s a pretty fair cri- 
terion of good work. The successful fellow 
is, as Voltaire says, “He who knows better 
than anybody that which everybody knows.” 
The best work of this kind shows for itself 
and does not have to be explained. 


Yours faithfully, 
UNCLE HENRY. 


Loose Threads in a SKein 


Two little Italian girls with shining, clean 
faces and smoothly tied hair sought a friend 
of theirs in a settlement one morning at 
seven-thirty. They insisted that their busi- 
ness was urgent and finally their friend was 
summoned. They greeted her with the 
words, “We want to be locked up, Tessa and 
me.” 2 

“Locked up, child?” 

“Yes, they is ten of us home and my 
mamma hasn’t any room for us two.” 

* * * 

In The Trained Nurse and Hospital Re- 
view, W. Fairfax Gordon writes of Easter 
Sunday with the children of an orthopedic 
hospital. 

“Mamma has a new hat and dress for me,” 
said Annie, “I wish I could see them; I 
wish I could go home.” Her parents were 
well-to-do people and she was the only home- 
sick child in the ward. 

“T don’t wish I could go home,” said Mary. 
“T couldn’t have any lectwisty at home and 
there wouldn’t be any wubber lady.” 


Gabriele has become a philosopher; his; 
premise is, “The strange ways of Americans, 
even recently imported Americans, are right. 
His task is to find some explanation for them. 
He told this tale to his teacher: ‘‘We’ve just 
found out that my father has another fam- 
ily in Italy, but we understand how that is. 
He is there five months every year and he 
wants that family just as he wants us here. 
And now I have a mother and a step-mother,. 
too!” 

* * * 

A doctor sent for one of the settlement 
nurses in New York, for a case on Chrystie 
street, diagnosed as typhoid fever. She tells 
of it as follows: “I went and found appar- 
ently a typical case. After I had bathed the 
patient, made the bed, disinfected, etc., the 
wife asked me if I could do something to 
make the application of the ice-bag at his 
head of greater benefit. He had stiff, thick 
hair, and reasoning that he would be in bed 
for at least three weeks and that his com- 
fort was the first consideration, I suggested, 
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cutting the hair. The wife thought it a 
brilliant idea, and as my scissors had been 
sharpened the day before the work did not 
take long. 

“The second day after, when I made my 
early morning call, to my surprise (and 
chagrin) I beheld my ‘typhoid’ patient sit- 
ting in a chair wearing a barber’s towel un- 
der his chin and a hopeless expression on his 
face, and behind him the barber trying to 
smooth the furrows, not of his brow, but of 
his head. 

“The patient’s temperature was normal; 
the diagnosis mistaken.” 

ay oe 


In a recent issue of Rocky Mountain News 
were these verses, purporting to be one of 
Judge Lindsey’s missionary talks in the 
Denver juvenile court “to stray newsies 
about the straight and easy way”: 


STAN’ IN WIT DE JUDGE. 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


Now I want youse to listen, youse newsies, 
While I shoot it out straight from de lip; 
It’s a dead honest hunch 
Fur all o’ de bunch, 
An’ I hopes dat you’ll collar de tip. 
You’ve got a friend up at de courthouse, 
An’ I’m givin’ you dis little nudge, 
Dat you’re certain to win 
In de life game yer in 
If you’ll only stan’ in wit de judge. 


I ust to be tuff as dey make ’em, 
Was Jack-on-the-Spot in de swipe, 
But now I’m as straight 
As de post of a gate, 
An’ dat ain’t no smoke from de pipe. 
I’m toein’ de mark with de good uns, 
An’ you bet my feet never’ll budge; 
An’ every ol’ day 
T’ings is comin’ my way, 
Because I stan’ in wit’ de judge. 


He’s got a heart in him dat’s crowdin’ 
De rest of his works out o’ place; 
In his soul dere’s a light 
Fur de kids, dat’s so bright 
It’s shinin’ right out t’rough his face. 
His dignity? Yes, he has got it, 
But not wit’ de kids—dat’s all fudge; 
His dignity hikes 
To de woods w’en he strikes 
A kid dat stan’s in wit’ de judge. 


You ain’t goin’ to always be newsies; 
You'll outgrow the business, you see, 
An’ you ought, on de dead, 
To be lookin’ ahead— 
It’s all up to you w’at you’ll be, 
You can hold a place in de percession 
Dat any good man ’d begrudge 
By a-crossin’ yer heart 
An’ a-makin’ a start 
From a solid stan’-in wit’ de judge. 


The Commons 


Now all o’ youse strays dat don’t know him, 


Go up dere an’ git in de push, 
An’ you'll find t’ings ’l] come 
As dead easy, by gum, 
As snatchin’ a rag off a bush. 
When his arm gits to cinchin’ around you 
An’ he gives you de faderly nudge 
You'll feel mighty glad 
Dat you chopped on de bad 
An’ got a stan’-in wit’ de judge. 
* * * 


The British Journal of Nursing publishes — 


these bits: 


a 
(Nurse in district overhears the conversa- 


tion of three little boys): 

First Boy—‘“There’s the Queen’s Nurse.” 

Second Boy—‘Na, its nae, it the leddie 
doctor.” 

Third Boy—‘‘Na, na, it’s God’s wifie.” 
“There is a 


County inspector writes: 


Gamp here who takes temperatures with the ~ 


thermometer in its case ‘for fear of smash- 
ing the tiny glass. It takes just as well,’ she 
says, and ‘it’s safer.’””—Qween’s Nurses’ Mag- 
azine. 


“What does baby think of our shop?” ask- 
ed a little boy, with pardonable pride. “Baby 
has not seen your shop yet, dear,” I said. 
“Well, how did she come then? she must 
have come through the shop,” he argued, 
wholly contemptuous at my ignorance. I 
was silent, and for once a-woman did not 
have the last word. : 


“T likes to be clean, but I don’t believe in 
none of your fancy weshin’,” said an old 
woman, whose feet I was just starting to 
wash, after having with great difficulty per- 
suaded her to allow the upper part of ber 


body to be washed. A.M. D. 
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